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FDR’s Inauguration 
Message Cites Need 
For ‘Lasting Peace’ 





7,000 Specially - Invited 
Guests Hear Speech 
At White House 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (UP)— 
President Roosevelt, thinner and 
greyer than 12 years ago took office 
for his fourth term today in a brief 
ceremony before the White House 
south portico while 7,000 specially- 
invited guests stood or sat in the 
snow on the sodden lawn. 

He warned there. would be no 
lasting peace if the victors approach 
peace commitments with suspicion, 
mistrust and fear. 

The President said: "We Ameri- 
cans, together with the Allies, are 
passing through a period of supreme 
test. It is a test of our courage— 
our resolve—our wisdom—our essen- 
tial decency and if we meet that 
test — successfully, honorably — we 
shall perform a service of historic 
importance which men, women and 
children will honor for all time ... 

"I know that it is America’s pur- 
pose that we shall not fail. © 

"In the days and years to come 
we shall work for a just and durable 
peace as today we work and fight 
for total victory in the war.” 

The President and Vice President 
Harry Truman, their families and 
closest political associates and 
friends were in the shelter of the 
portico while the other guests stood 
down below churning up the two- 
inch blanket of snow oh the lawn. 

The President starts his fourth 
term somewhat thinner than when 
he first took office but his doctors 
say he is "in firie shape and really 
feeling very well.” 

In the 12 years since the first in- 
augural Mr. Roosevelt turned grad- 
ually from domestic reform to 
urgent matters in foreign affairs. 

Almost everything pertaining to 
his Administration has been bigger 
or better or both than anything 
that went before. 

He has handed Republican candi- 
dates four successive spectacular 
defeats, made the radio a political 
instrument of incalculable signific- 
ance, appointed seven of nine jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court and has 
been able to make or break Congres- 
sional leaders almost at will. 

He took the country off the gold 
standard, closed banks, assured the 
reopening of most of them, reor- 
ganized the Executive branch of 
the Government and made it more 


(Continued on page 4) 


Sth Held To Patrol 
Action By Weather 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Jan. 20—There 
was reduced patrol activity along 
the 5th Army front yesterday, while 
artillery and patrol clashes enliv- 
ened the 8th Army central sector 
from Fusignano southwest to Riola 
Dei Bagni, a town five miles south 
of Highway 9 on the Imola bulge. 

Rain and snow, turning into slush, 
was the ostensible reason for the 
restricted patrol action in most 5th 
Army areas, although there were 
Several fire fights near Mt. Belve- 
dere, northeast of Castelvecchio in| 
the Serchio River valley. 

On the south bank of the Senio 
River opposite Fusignano, Canadian 
niantry supported by tanks cap- 
tured enemy strongpoint buildings, 
joe . , * ra. ee bridgehead 

ce e a - 
ing-off point. ee Pee 

arther south an enemy patrol 
es the Senio but was driven 
ack with losses after a brief skir- 
il Below Highway 9 (Via Em- 
1a) there were sustained artillery 
of Ri while north and southwest 
be on iy dep, oon wis active 
Sides of the Senio, as 
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Printed In Italy 








- Batter Ahead 


Russian Infantry And Armor 





Toward Breslau 








Washington, London Differing 
On Views Of Russian’s Drive 





Rokossovsky’s Columns 
Sweep Into East Prussia 











By The Associated Press 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20—A caution born of hard experience 
leads high placed British and American military circles in 
Washington to view the stunning progress of the Russian 
— as due to a sweeping German retreat rather than a 
rout. 

Though the German armies appear shattered and over- 
whelmed, they may possess power and skill to stand again at 
the eastern gateways to Berlin. They did it before in Russia, 
Italy, France and Hungary, military men say. 

Noting the German pessimistic propaganda attitude, 
Brigadier Horace S. Stillwell, British official war interpreter 
here, said "the Germans are making every effort to encourage 
optimism in the Allied countries (over the Russian successes) 
and in the face of this it is wise to refrain from committing 
the Soviet armies to too much.” 





LONDON, Jan. 20—The possibility that the astounding 
Russian advances may crush Germany and end the war in a 
matter of weeks fills military circles in London with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

No responsible military figure will predict the outcome, 
but informed persons make no secret of the impression—and 
hope—that the Red Army has used its massive strength in 
diversionary attacks on a scale hitherto undreamt in warfare 


By The United Press 

MOSCOW, Jan. 20—As rampaging Russian tanks and infan- 
try crashed into the Kepno area, 40 miles northeast of the Ger- 
man industrial city of Breslau, their comrades-in-arms higher 
up the line broke today into East Prussia from the south near 
Dzialdowa threatening to outflank the Germans holding the 
Tilsit-Gumbinnen front. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Germans. admitted having lost the 
city of Kosice, 140 miles east northeast of Budapest. 


As the Germans continued to 
Jap Counterthrusts {ii2' 23ck.o" ine eighth day of 
On Luzon Repulsed; 
Yanks Drive South 
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to catch the Germans off balance in Central Poland and at 
. (Continued on page 4) 


Yanks Make New Dents 
In Nazi Ardennes Salient 


PARIS, Jan. 20 (UP)—The Allies have cleared 13 Belgian 
and Luxembourg towns and have forced the Nazis across the 








are progressively getting strong- 
er, a military spokesman in Moscow 
jeanne the Russian Army’s next main 
| objectives were Danzig, Poznan and 
| Breslau. 
With two thirds of Poland al- 
é |an almost continuous front of more 
ee, Tome. on. ao than one thousand miles without 
ss. pone = Rite ee any indication yet as to where the 
nacia, were 76 miles above Manila,|@ermans might attempt to make 
it was announced today at Gen./ their next stand. 
Douglas MacArthur’s headquarters.| Marking a record day of 
Army’s expanding beachhead, where 
the Japs have made their only size- 
able resistance, several counter- 
attacks around Rosario were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses to ‘the 
enemy. Rosario, which lies six miles 
bitter fighting for days, lies on the 
highway leading to Baguio, summer 
capital of the Philippines and likely 
seat of Japanese military officials. 
While the Americans were closing 
in on the outskirts of Rosario, sup- 


{ready liberated, battles raged over 
On the left flank of the 6th 
inland and has been the scene of 
ported by naval fire from the har- 


mum of five years imprisonment and 
a fine of 10,000 dollars—was ap- 
proved by the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee for men from 18 
to 45 who wilfully leave essential 
war jobs. 


power Control Bill probably wiil face 
a 


Zorn River, SHAEF announced 
beaten off and the Nazis were 


Army front. 
Front-line dispatches, said 


enemy’s attacks. 
To the north the Germans were 
driven back as much as three miles 
by the Americans cutting off the 
tip of the Ardennes salient in Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg while the 
British widened their new invasion 
thrust in the upper Rhineland from 
southeast Holland. 
In the battle for Saint Vith, the 
last Nazi stronghold in the Arden- 
nes bulge, the towns of Hongen 
and Schillberg on the road to Dus- 
seldorf, 36 miles away, were cap- 
tured. 

The. British 2nd Army made a 
new Meuse crossing in assault boats 
today and captured Stevensweert, 
about midway between Roermond 
and Sittard. 

The crossing was unopposed, the 
Germans having previously aban- 
doned the town in the apparent be- 
lief that it was too exposed to hold 
under the threat of other British 
columns driving toward the Reich 
in the Echt sector. 

The British captured a dozen 
towns and villages in their advance 
into the Geilenkirchen salient north 
of Aachen. 

A German threat to Nijmegen was 
broken as Allied troops threw back 
enemy paratroopers who had cap- 
tured Zitten, six miles north of 


(Continued on page 4)- 





House Committee Okays 
‘Draft Dodger’ Penalties 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (AP)— 
"Draft dodger” penaliies—a maxi- 





This or other versions of the Man- 


A heavy German armor attack northeast of Hagenau was 


supported by heavy tanks, across the Rhine on the U. S. 7th 


miles of Strasbourg but that the Americans were containing the 


today. 
reported to be using 10,000 men, 


German patrols were within six 
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Nurse Draft Urged 
By Surgeon General 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (ANS)— 
Appealing for immediate passage of 
a law authorizing the drafting of 
nurses, Maj. Gen. Kirk, Army Sur- 
geon General told the House Mili- 
tary Committee today that the flow 
of wounded soldiers from the war 
fronts to the States increased 270 
percent in the last year. 

“Since May,” said General Kirk, 
“our patients have increased from 
260,000 to 450,000 while the number 
of Army nurses has_risen only 2,000.” 
The Surgeon General gave all-out* 
support to the nurse draft proposal 
made by President Roosevelt. 

“We are now recelving in Army 
hospitals of this country,” Kirk tes- 
tified, "30,000 to 32,000 patients each 
month as compared with 8,500 in 
the first half of 1944. This is an 
increase of 270 percent. Approxi- 
mately 15,000 leave hospitals each 
month. Thus we receive double 
those relieved.” 

"Increased battle casualties, added 
to those requiring hospitalization 
because of sickness and disease, has 
greatly enlarged the demand for 
nurses. It is to meet the demand 
that I now favor application of Se- 
lective Service to fill immediately 
the shortage in supply of nurses,” 
Kirk said. The Surgeon General 
said the Army has 42,000 nurses now 
and must have 60,000 to meet its 
present needs. 

“If 18,000 are to be obtained,” he 
declared, “it seems clear Selective 
Service legislation is required.” Kirk 
told the committee that Army hos- 
pitals in the United States aré un- 











fight on the House floor, however. 


derstaffed because of the large num- 


bor, other American troops were 
driving southeast toward Pozorrubio 
and have captured the town of 
Sison. A Japanese tank unit was 
destroyed in this area as the Ameri- 
cans tightened their grip on the 
main Manila-Baguio highway, now 
in American hands at six places. 
The tank unit was discovered in 
the town of Binalonan, which had 
previously been reported captured 
by the Americans. Some 12 tanks, 
hidden in huts facing the town 
square and preparing to ambush the 
American columns, were knocked 
out by Yank artillery and bazookas. 
Farther south, the Americans 
have captured Cabaruan, southeast 
of Urdaneta, and were last reported 
to be approaching this latter village 
in a move aimed at enveloping the 
——- forces in the Cabaruan 
hills. 


U. S. PACIFIC FLEET HQ, Jan. 
20 (UP)—American air losses in the 
three-day series of attacks against 
Japanese strongpoints on the south 
China coast from Hong-Kong to 
Formosa totalled 22 planes, it was 
announced today. 

The Japanese lost 30 ships aggre- 
gating 104,000 tons and 87 planes 
as a result of these attacks. 
Rocket-firing Mitchells attacked 
two smal] Jap convoys north of the 
Bonins, scoring hits on a medium 
cargo ship and one other vessel 
today. 


Sweden To Protest Nazi 
Robombs Over Her Soil 


STOCKHOLM, Jan. 20 (UP)— 
The Swedish Government is ex- 
pected to protest to Berlin on the 
constant stream of German robot 
bombs flying over Swedish territory, 
Dagens Nyheter reported today. 
Military circles believe the Ger- 
mans are carrying on a regular 
shuttle traffic by means of robot 
bombs between various bases around 
Sweden, entailing grave dangers for 
the country. 

Three types have been observed 
over Sweden, including V-1, V-2 and 
a new type which is large.and pre- 


tories, Moscow’s guns boomed con- 
tinuously for four hours yesterday 
evening and multi-colored rockets 
slithered through the sky giving 
the capital the appearance of a 
giant carnival. 

The military spokesman said the 
East Prussian battle of encircle- 
j}ment was nearing a climax as 
;Marshal Rokossovsky’s men struck 
jinto south East Prussia, moving 
along the railroad to Danzig and 
threatening to trap the German 
| armies falling back under Marshal 
Ivan Chernyakhovsky’s frontal as- 
sault. 

German military commentator 
| Ernest von Hammer said the Rus- 
sian thrust in the Dzialdowa area 
jhad gone as far as Gilgenbdurg 
| just inside the East Prussian bor- 
jder where he claimed the Russians 
jihad been halted. 

Giant tank battles were reported 
jraging on Marshal Chernyakhov- 
\sky’s East Prussian front and Red 
Star's front-line correspondent said 
the Germans had thrown in as 
many as 300 tanks and self-pro- 
pelled guns as well as four infantry 
regiments on a front of five and 
one-half miles. The East Prussian 
city of Tilsit is almost surrounded, 
with the strong German defenses 
around it reported to be crumbiing. 

Unlike the flatlands of southern 
and central Poland, wide maneuv- 
ering in this area, broken by hills 
and lakes is impossible and Rus- 


(Continued on page 4) 





War Plants loaned . 
16,000 Servicemen 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (ANS) — 
A high Government official said 
today the Army and Navy have 
lent 16,000 men capable of combat 
duty to fill labor gaps in critical 
war production, the Associated 
Press reports. 

These men, adding up to more 
than a full division of troops, went 
from uniforms to overalls to work 
on such items as tires, copper, and 
foundry products. An official, who 
could not be quoted by name, char- 
acterized the present production 
situation as akin to that in 1942, 
when the nation was straining at 
every seam to boost the flow of 
munitions to war zones. 

President Roosevelt asked legis- 
lators Wednesday to speed the en- 
actment of the pending bill to make 
deferred draft registrants from 18 
to 45 subject to penalties if they 
refuse to accept essential jobs. 
Roosevelt had said previously that 
he didn’t think voluntary methods 





sumably possible to be steered while 





ber of nurses required overseas. 


in flight. 


would work. 
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Training Sites Set 


By All But Braves) 





By Army News Service 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20—The uncertainty facing big league |’ 
baseball hasn’t prevented the teams from going ahead with their |’ 
spring training plans. All teams except the Boston Braves have |’ 
chosen spring training sites and set dates for the athletes to 


report. 
Indiana again leads as the 


favorite camping ground, luring |*” ~~ 
six teams, three from each league. New Jersey will be host to|”™ 





three, Maryland two, and New¢ 


York, Delaware, Missouri, and 
Illinois one. All but two clubs 
will report to the same training 
base as last year. The Red Sox have 
shifted to Pleasantville, N. J., and 
the White Sox have transferred 
from French Lick, Ind., to Terre 
Haute. 

The Braves are expected to re- 
turn to Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., where they have trained 
since spring conditioning in the 
south was abandoned. 

The American League reserve list 
tetals 275 players, Cleveland and 
Washington topping the list with 
39 each. Chicago and Detroit fol- 
low with 35 each, St. Louis 34, New 
York 33 and Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton 30 each. Of the 275 players, 
123 are 4-F, 22 honorably discharged 
veterans, 22 over-age, six under 17 
and eight Latin Americans with 
Washington. 

The National League has a re- 
serve list of 290, ranging from 40 
for New York and Chicago to a low 
ef 29 for the champion St. Louis 
Cardinals. Brooklyn and Cincin- 
nati have 38, Philadelphia 36, Bos- 
ton 35 and Pittsburgh 34. 

The list of camps and dates for 
the start of spring training: 

National League: New York at 
Lakewood, N. J., March 11; Brook- 
lyn at Bear Mountain, N. Y., March 
15; Philadelphia at Wilmington, 
Del, March 13; Boston wunan- 
nounced; Chicago at French Lick, 
Ind., March 8; Cincinnati at Bloom- 

nm, Ind., March 8; St. Louis at 
Cairo, Ill., March 12; Pittsburgh at 
Muncie, Ind., March 15. 

American League: New York at 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 11; Bos- 
ton at Pleasantville, N. J.. March 
15; Washington at College Park, 
Md.. March 7; Philadelphia at Fred- 
erick, Md., March 12; Chicago at 
‘Terre Haute, Ind.. March 10; St. 
Louis at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
March 12; Cleveland at Lafayette, 
Ind., March 12 and: Detroit at 
Evansville, Ind., March 15. 


Mosconi To Army, 
Billiard Play Off 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20 (ANS)— 
Willie Mosconi, world pocket billiard 
champion, announced today that 
the championship billiard tourna- 
ment scheduled to start here Feb. 26 
has-been cancelled because of his 
impending induction. Mosconi, 31, 
will be inducted as soon as his draft 
papers are transferred from Los 
Angeles to Barrington, N. J., where 
he now resides. 


MACK REJECTED 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 20 (ANS)— 
Ray Mack, Cleveland Indians’ sec- 
ond baseman was classified "tem- 
porary reject” after taking his Army 
physical at the Cleveland Induction 
Center. The 28-year-old ball player 
was accepted for limited service last 
summer but was not called up. He 
is married and has two children. 

Mack has been working at a 
Cleveland war plant. 


VAN BUREN OUT 

NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 20 (ANS)— 
Steve Van Buren, former All-Amer- 
ica from Louisiana State and a 
sensational first-year back with the 
Philadelphia Eagles last season was 
rejected again today by draft board 
medical examiners because of faulty 
vision. 

Relatives of the football player 
said the examination was made Jan, 
4 and Van Buren returned to LSU 
where he is taking a post-graduate 
course. 











ORTIZ CALLED 

EL CENTRO, Calif., 
(ANS)—Manuel Ortiz, world ban- 
tamweight champion, has been 
classified 1-A by his draft board 
and will be inducted next Tuesday. 
There is a possibility he may be 
given temporary deferment in order 
to make arrangements for carrying 
on his huge farming enterprises: in 


Imperial Valley. 
! Yale To Newark 
VEN, Conn., Jan. 20 


«anes Edw d ‘Macha 
—Edwar , outstand- 
ing pitcher “ ~; &. — ey 
team for wo years, 
has signed with the Sank 


Jan. 20]. 











Make .It Labor Day 
To Be Safe, Huh Joe 


PORTLAND, Ore., Jan. 20 
(ANS)—If the Yanks on Luzon 
continue their splendid work. to 
rid the Island of Japs they’ll see 
a boxing program in Manila on 
July 4. 

Promoter Joe Waterman, who 
helped promote the first boxing 
bouts in Manila’s Olympic Sta- 
dium in 1918 revealed he has been 
asked to arrange an Independence 
Day sports program. The request 
came from Eddie Tait, Philippine 
sports promoter who left 
a step ahead of the Japs. 


Latin Ballplayers 
Higible For Draft 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (ANS) 
—Baseball players from Latin 
America are eligible for the draft 
under new manpower policies. 

Players from Mexico, Cuba, 
Venezuela and other friendly na- 
tions have been brought into prom- 
inence in major and minor leagues 
as the war-time manpower pinch 
increases. Now these men are sub- 
ject to the same Selective Service 
regulations that are applied to na- 
tive Americans. 

A spokesman for Selective Serv- 
ice said any alien gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States or pos- 
sessions is considered a resident, 
therefore subject to draft regula- 
tions. This applies to war workers 
as well as athietes. 

The Washington Senators are 
more vulnerable to the loss of for- 
eign players than any other major 
league club since they'll take 12 
Latin Americans to camp. Eight of 
these are now on the regular re- 
serve list and include three regu- 
lars, Gil Torres, third base, Mike 
Guerra. catcher and Alex Carras- 
guel, pitcher. 


Anybody Seen Johnny? 

Capt. Chuck Wehrer, Jr., of the 
43rd Service Group, APO 520, U. S. 
Army, is anxious to contact Johnny 
Morino of Los Angeles, a former 














Bid Rejected 





HORNSBY 


Kelley To Remain 
As Brewer Head 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20 — Mike 
Kelly, owner of the Minneapolis 
American Association Club an- 

he had rejected offers 
from Rogers Hornsby and Oscar 
Salenger of Chicago, to purchase 
the Brewers. Kelley told them he 
considered all aspects of the pro- 
posal but would continue to oper- 
ate the Brewers himself. 

Hornsby has been out of or- 
ganized baseball since the Texas 
League quit for the duration two 
years ago, continuous at- 
tempts to get back in some capa- 
city, the latest being the offer to 
buy the Brewers. 

Last year he managed a team in 
Mexico and was a national hero 
after blasting out a pinch home 
run in the last half of the ninth 
inning to win the opening game 
for his team. He soon quit, how- 
ever, due to salary difficulties. 


Joe Zarhardt's 65 
Leads Tucson Open 


TUCSON, Ariz., Jan. 20 (ANS)— 
Joe Zarhardt of Philadelphia, toured 
the El Rio course in 65, five under 
par, to take the lead in the 5,000- 
dollar Tucson Open yesterday. 

Despite his brilliant golf Zarhardt 
held only a one stroke lead over five 
other golfers deadlocked in second 
place with 66. They are Leonard 
Dodson, Kansas City; Claude Har- 
mon, Lochmoor, Mich.; Bruce Col- 
tart, Atlantic City; Leland Gibson, 
Randolph Field and Jim Gauntt, 
Ardmore, Okla. 

Pre-tournament favorite Byron 
Nelson, big-money winner of 1944, 
was tied for third with Jug McSpa- 
den and Sammy Snead with 67. 
Nelson was out in 31 but was lucky 








National Junior tennis champion. 


to score a 36 on the second nine. 
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HOT STOVE LEAGUE: Regu- 
lars at the Polo Grounds, a trifle 
weary of the New York Giants 
second division finishes, will prob- 
ably switch their affections to 
Brooklyn after hearing of the lat- 
est front office brain-storm. Lionel 
Hampton, the famed drummer and 
vibraharp swing king will instruct 
the players during spring training, 
on the assumption that paradiddle 
exercises used in developing drum- 


as * Satay 











Mike and Jack O’Neill of the Cards, 
older brothers of Detroit manager 
Steve O'Neill . . . Skeeter Webb, 
former White Sox shortstop who 
was traded to the Tigers will play 
under his father-in-law, Steve O’- 
Neill, while in Washington Clark 
Griffith is trying to make a trade 
for his son-in-law, Joe Haynes, now 
with the White Sox. 


GRID GOSSIP: Roy Zimmer- 
man, whe was traded by the 
Washington Redskins to the 
Philadelphia Eagles with “good 
riddance,” tags, after several dis- 
appointing seasons with the Red- 
skins in which he claimed he 
never had a chance, was named 
to the all-league tedm this year. 


Whereupon the Washington 
Touchdown Club, which once 
suspended Redskin president 


George P. Marshall for non-pay- 
ment of dues, awarded Zimmer- 
man the "Oustanding Pro Player 
of the Year,” trophy, to the great 
embarrassment of the Redskins 

- . » Dartmouth and Syracuse 





WALKER MORT 
mers’ wrists can be helpful to ball 
players, particularly pitchers and 
infielders . . . Frank Mancuso, 
catcher of the St. Louis Browns 
who was discharged from the 
paratroops applied for reenlist- 
ment but was rejected as "perma- 
nently unfit for duty”... The 
Cooper brothers, Mort pitching and 
Walker catching of the St. Louis 
Cardinals have been judged base- 
ball’s best all-time brother battery 
by the Sporting News, rated over 
Wes and Rick Ferrell of Boston 





will meet on the gridiron for the 
first time in histery next fall .. . 
University of Wisconsin officials 
are busy denying rumors that the 
Badgers will play Penn State and 
Yale next fall... 


ODDS AND ENDS: Art Powell, 
whose Canisius basketball teams 
have gone big-time in the past 
few years in Buffalo twin bills, 
is the dean of court coaches with 
36 years to his credit... 





It Happened to Ripley: 





el 





Stretch's 5:45 Jitters 


Hit Hoyas 






Hoop Hopes 





By Pvt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 
Staff Correspondent 

Columbia University made basketball news three times last 
‘| week, first by taking the Eastern Intercollegiate League lead 
next by trimming Yale for the second time this season, and the 
third time in a reverse manner as #aey became victim No. 19 in 
Army’s mad march toward another unbeaten season. 

Despite the impressive triumphs immediately preceding the 
Army defeat, Columbia’s courtmen were referred to as 









”in-and- 








again this year. Ripley, the semi- 
bald, nervous, bespectacled mentor 
of the Lions, whose basketball 
background dates back te the 
second of the "Original” Celtics’ 
great teams, through several years 
as Good Will Ambassador for 
Spalding’s and then coaching 
terms at Yale, Georgetown and 
now Columbia is one of the fore- 
most names in basketball today, 
but it seems "Rip” is always beset 
by troubles. 
TROUBLE AHEAD 

Ripley’s last great team was the 
Georgetown University club of 
1942-43, but before the season was 
over we thought Rip would need a 
padded cell... Whatever problems 
any prima donnas on the Lions 
may present this year will be 
dwarfed by the tribulations that 
beset the ever-popular coach with 
his young Hoyas that memorable 
season 


The word was out that George- 
town was loaded that year. “A 
group of kids with exceptional tal- 
ent had stuck together through 
Sandlot days at Staten Island, high 
schools in Greater New York and 
a freshman year at Georgetown 
and they were proclaimed ready 
by their coach. In addition Johnny 
Mahnken, one of the all-time New 
Jersey high school greats had re- 
covered from a broken knee and 
would give the needed height with 
his 6-foot-8 frame. Ripley was set. 





As He Saw Himseily 


Ripley’s hopes exceeded his fond- 
est dreams, however, when he was 
told upon reporting for the. fall 
semester and basketball practice 
that a lad whose basketball and 
baseball fame had spread through 
the Midwest and brought in 22 at- 
tractive college offers had selected 
Georgetown from the lot. The 
youngster, just two inches short of 
seven feet, was promptly dubbed 
Stretch.” 

This was too good to be true, Rip 
thought, and he was right. Al- 
though most of the boys were 
teethed on a basketball and getting 
them to quit practice was harder 
than getting them to report, Ripley 
learned the new find, Stretch, was 
somewhat of a problem. 

About 5:30 on the first night of 
practice Stretch asked if he could 
go to his room and Ripley, in a 
mood to pamper the boys a bit to 
keep them happy, readily assented. 
Practice went on without him. The 
second night, the same situation, 
Stretch asked to be excused about 
5:30, and the next. 


WHERE WAS STRETCH? 


Stretch didn’t ask to be excused 
the next night, he just disappeared 
about 20 minutes of six and was 
gone about 25 minutes. When he 
strolled back he explained he had 
to go to his room but Rip sternly. 
told him that the coach was run- 
ning this team and he would be 
disciplined the next time he left 
the gym before he was excused. 

So Stretch sulked. For a while 
the next afternoon he dropped bas- 
kets from all corners of the gym, 
whipped passes behind his back, 
tore up and down the court and 
hawked the ball on defense, but 
about a quarter to six he slowed 


Serene. ne lant Spiers in guscties, 





Ba artner, a former pitcher}let Mahnken circles around 
with Athleties has been elected|/him and generally acted like a boy 
chairman of the Philadelphiajwho had lost his best friend. 





and Washington and old-timers 


Writers’ 


The following week rolled 





outers,” which means Elmer Rip-+— — 
‘jley must be having his troubles|* 








Chicago Cage Kids 
Blank Foe, 105 To 0 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20 (ANS)—Col- 
leges which boast point-a-minute 
basketball teams are slow stuff 
compared to a Chicago grammar 
School team, a four-points-a-min- 
ute combination in a recent game. 
The Junior Military Academy 
courtmen, of the Private School 
League, scored 105 points in 24 
minutes of play and held their 
opponents scoreless. The half- 
time goore was a neat 54-0. 
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around, and more of it. Stretch 
would prove his ability in the early 
afternoon but as 5:45 rolled around 
fe lost interest, sulked, watched 

e clock, and before the Hoyas’ 
opening game he was on the second 
team. The club ran up 105 points 
in its first game, but Stretch played 
only a few minutes, Mahnken was 
the star. 

Finally Ripley took the big boy 
aside. and in the role of father- 
confessor he played so well—al- 
though a perennial bachelor—Rip 
asked his would-be star performer 
what was the matter. 

But Stretch wouldn't talk. He 





pawed the ground, a bas- 
ketball, pulled at his jersey, but 
kept saying “nothin.” He finally 


weakened to the extent of saying 
“you'll tell the boys,” but Rip gave 
his solemn promise that he 


Ripley hit around every conceiv- 
able reason that would make 
Stretch unhappy, girls, studies, the 
other boys on the team, jealousy, 
= a. trouble at a. but 

€ was apparently happy 
about all those things. » 

At last Stretch looked around to 
be sure there were no eavesdrop- 
pers, again asked Rip for his word, 
and shyly said, "Coach, it’s Super- 








WHAT HAPPENED? 


*This is no time for riddles,” Rip 
answered, "I’m trying to help you 
son, what’s the trouble.” Stretch 
was insistent, "I told you coach, 
it’s Superman, I've listened to 
every Superman broadcast for a 
couple years but now I can’t as he 
comes on at 5:45 and we're never/} 
through practice. I’ve missed over 
two weeks straight and I don't 
know what he’s doing. It’s awful.” 
Whereupon Stretch stalked out. 

Ripley was befuddled, flabber- 
gasted, he was astonished and con- 
fused. This couldn’t happen to 
him. Not this year. 

But it, happened. A few days later 
the team, after winning its first 
five games with ridiculous ease, 
was excused for the Christmas 
holidays and when Ripley counted 
noses before the first post-holiday 
practice, Stretch was missing. 

A few days later Ripley received 
a courteous note from Stretch and 
Ripley swooned again. Superman 
had really come into Stretch’s life. 
The youngster enclosed a picture 
of a check for 5,000 dollars from 4 
Class A Minor League baseball club 
which Stretch had received merely 
for signing a contract, 5,000 bucks 
for his high school reputation as 4 
pitcher. It was farewell to George- 
town. Stretch was going to stay 
home and work out before report- 
ing for spring training. 

Ripley kept his word until the 
story made the rounds at school 
after Stretch’s roommate 
covered dozens of Superman books" 
in their room while cleaning it 
after the holidays. Ripley told us 
the story one afternoon after re- 
peated questions on what 
happened to the Hoyas’ great ath- 
letic find. Rip didn’t blame Streteh 
for quitting either. With 5,000 dol- 
lars he could sponsor Supermat. 

Whether there will be a sequél 
with Stretch rushing off the mound 
in the last half of the 14th inniag 
with the bases full, two out, three 
balis and two strikes on the batte! 
to hurriedly twist the dials to bis 


idol is merely a eupposiiws 
Whatever it is, it’s aut of Ripley’ 
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A few more irate soldiers take Rep. 
John E. Sheridan (D., Pa.), to task this 
week for his recent remarks on rotation, 
made following his return from an 
overseas tour with members of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 

The Congressman, if you recall, told 
the press he believed that GIs did not 
want rotation and that not 100 soldiers 
out of 1,500,000 would care to come 
home before "the job is finished.” To 
which Sgt. A. L. queries: 

"Could it be that Rep. Sheridan 


meant that it was not the rotation 
*system’ with which the GIs were dis- 
pleased but the ‘operation’ of it? Could 
it be that he meant to reverse the fig- 
ures?” The sergeant goes on to ask 
sarcastically that if the Congressman’s 
remarks were the sum and substance 
of his observations on the tour, "would 
it not have been of greater benefit to 
the U. S. in general and the men over- 
seas in particular if this politician had 
made his observations by just sitting 
at his desk in Washington?” 

*Please, Mr. Representative,” he con- 
cludes, "we've beén overseas too long to 
be able to take remarks of that nature.” 

Sgt. G. R. adds the postcript—from 
one Pennsylvanian to another: 

"Of course everyone of us wants to 
get the job finished and return home 
as soon as it’s done. But the U. S. Army 
inaugurated and maintains the rotation 
system and I’m sure it has a good rea- 
son to do so. 

7 + 


"As you know, it’s snowing at the 
front and it gets quite cold,” writes Pvt. 
Frank Dick, an infantryman. ”’The new 


’ combat suits have been promised to us 


several times but for some reason every 
time we get some it’s only enough for 
one or two in a platoon 

”A few weeks ago I was wounded and 
had to be. brought back for medical 
aid. Was I surprised to see QM truck 
drivers, cooks, medics and a lot of 
other rear echelons with complete com- 
bat suits,so badly needed up front. 
Would you please tell me why the men 
in the rear rate better protective cloth- 
ing than the men on the line?” 


T-5 George D. Sheehan is irked by 
the unimaginativeness of the Army. 
"The letters’’U. S.’ on the American 
uniform reflect less imagination than 
the American people are gifted with,” 
he says flatly. "They are too prosaic. 
Foreigners know we are Americans from 
the smart tailoring of our uniform with- 
out our having to wear letters to ex- 
plain it. Why not change them to an 
Army eagle?” 

” 


* * 


Disillusioned and bitter, T-Sgt. J. M. 
has nevertheless taken time to sit down 
and warn other GIs of the pitfalls of 
love overseas. 

"T have just had a very gruesome 
experience that I would like to pass 
along to other men who may be con- 


templating marriage overseas,” he be- 
gins. ’First, let me say this—contem- 
plate well, bud, because that’s about 
as far as you'll get. There are regula- 
tions and memorandums that make 
your request legitimate, but you must 
ask Uncle Sam for her hand and you'll 
get exactly nothing. Oh, your request 
will go through channels, all right, but 
you coat have to wait 90 days. In about 
one week, you'll receive your request, 
disapproved. 

"You are not going to be permitted 
to be trapped by some designing female 
interested only in going to the Golden 
Land (the U. S.) and in Uncle Sam’s 
dollar sign. After all, why should she 
care for you, huh? 

"Ah, you may be allowed to tie the 
knot if you are about to become a 
papa, so you can see that only the nice 
girls will become married to Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers and go to the States. If your 
fiancee is too nice a girl to understand 
this reversed SOP, then Uncle Sam 
recommends waiting until after the 
war. Of course it‘will take a couple of 
years by that time to get her. So just 
forget her, friend. Yeah, just try and 
forget her!” 

- * + 


"IT and many others,” writes Pfc. Guy 
Seeds, ’would like to know if a combat 
infantryman’s combat pay of ten dol- 
lars is discontinued when he is reclas- 
sified?” 

The answer to that is yes, the extra 
pay is stopped when a combat infantry- 
man is reassigned other duties. And a 
Cpl. Al Williams, whose pay apparently 
was stopped, postscripts his own idea 
on the matter. 

"After a fellow has proven his worth 
in action and that same fellow gets 
banged up enough to be reclassified, 
why should they drop the ten deilars 
from his pay? It ain’t fair!” 


All the talk back home about com- 
pulsory military training’ has again 
stirred the interest of the men in Italy. 
And Pvt. Frank Young wants the fight- 
ing men to have something to say about 
it. He writes: 

"Does anyone challenge the right of 
GIs to be influential in determining the 
future course of our nation? Obviously, 
the answer is no, but under the provi- 
sions of AR 600-10 we are forbidden in 

.. efforts to procure or influence leg- 
islation affecting the Army.’ This means 
that it is in violation of Army law to 


contact responsible individuals concern- 
ing proposals for compulsory military 
training. 

"Congress and the WD are trying to 
put the bill through now while the na- 
tion is gripped by war hysteria and 
while the men in service have abso- 
lutely no voice in the matter.” 

Pvt. Young proposes one of two sug- 
gestions to remedy the situation: that 
the whole business be postponed until 
GIs have been discharged, or that the 
bg Department revise the offending 


On the same subject, T-Sgt. B. N. 
thinks that a youth military training 
program in conjunction with high 
school education ’would go a long way 
toward making a better citizen out of 
a boy and would avoid some of the 
evils which Army life invites.” He 
doesn’t say what evils. 








THE COVER 


On the beach at Anzio, where Al- 

lied troops waded in a year ago, 

an ammunition box washes in 
and out with the tide. 


. Montage by Sgt. Grayson Tewks- 
bury from a War Pool photo and 
a staff photo by Sgt. Tewksbury. 














| Had A Dream 


I dreamed of cloud-ships, borne on 
azure wings 

Of drifting summer winds, where you 
and I . 

Were lost together in the trackless 
depths 

Of Youth’s own dreams and castles in 
the sky. 

And now it all seems but some fantasy 

Seen through an ethereal mist which, 
in its flight, 

Left clinging streamers of all that could 
have been 

Mingling with conquered voices, weep- 
ing in the night. 

For the dream burst into flame—the 
dawn-swept sky 

Awoke to doe fury and echoing 


tre 

Of marching feet, the cries of wounded 
men 

And snarling death that poured from 
overhead. 

be a a burned me as I viewed 


With careless step tram o’er the piles 

of dead 

Among the shattered cities and ruined 
homes: 

"Oh, God, my God—where has Your 
mercy fled?” 

Then from the vaulted dome, there 
came reply: 

Bear thou unfaltering trust this all 
shall be 

Avenged with worldwide brotherhood 
and faith 

For one new world, conceived of Liberty. 

The — shall be reborn, from all this 


was 
oe like the phoenix, from its ashes 


Soaring to perfection—a height as yet 
unknown. 
ag tg impatient—time, ever present, 
ies. 
ki —Pfc. Byron J. Eastman 


pi CQ Report 

Three o’clock, and all is well— 

Smith and Jones have gone on guard, 
And now their footsteps die away. 
The night is chill and many-starred. 


Within the tents in khaki rows, 
The soldier scores lie dreaming. 
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The little town sleeps on its hill 
And not a light is gleaming. 


This is a hushed and quiet hour— 
Slumber, soldiers—dream and smile; 
Rest, ye weary, war-torn town 
I will watch with God awhile. 

—Set. Virgil Scott 


To Dante and Beatrice 


This is the bridge. Dante stood in this 
place 


And caught a fire that flamed Firenze 
town 


Forever, more consuming than her face 
= anes the burning crimson of 
Tr go 
Here Beatrice half-looked and but 
half-meant 


That first timid covert glance of love 


That made of Dante furnace of torment 
All lovers since have wept in pity of. 


. Now here stand I and watch the crowd, 


Scourged by the cruel shepherding of 
war, 

The famine-eaten faces, the eyes loud 

With hatred never known by man be- 
fore— 

O Dante, touch to them the flaming 


sign, 
O Beatrice, they need of love divine. 
—Pvt. Donald J. Titus 


Ancora 
The poppies that in Flanders field 
Made red as blood the soil of France 
Grow here, and trampled in the grass 
Reveal our infantry’s advance. 


From Belleau wood, the birds that flew 
In silence forth on frightened wing 


Sought refuge from the cannon’s blast 
At Anzio, afraid to sing. 


Cassino heard the screaming shells, 
The bursting bombs, the cries of pain, 
Like Chateau-Thierry and the Marne. 
Pray God this won’t be done again. 
—Col. Donald E. Currier 


Bended Knees 


Little Bones— 
You cause me so much misery, 
I call for seven you come up three. 
Haven’t I always treated you right 
Kept you clean and nice and ht? 
Dotted Cubes— 
With your bouncing ironic behavior, 
I’m counting on you as my financial 
saviour. 
Treat me right now, and apologize. 
Oh! You did it again—snake eyes! 
Little Dicies— 
I’m down to my last ten, 
Promise me you won’t do it again— 
Big digs? Okay, make ’em see stars! 
You—you gave me box cars! 
Dear Wifey— 
No fooling honey, believe me please, 
I lost it, I swear, on bended knees. 
Don’t know just where or how or 
when 
But honey, I swear it won’t happen 


again. 
—Pvt. Robert E. Mott 


Ah, Women 


My bebino has pene hips 

My bebino has ruby lips 

Oh, honey, mia cara, cutie, 

You’re my Temporary Dutie. 
—T-Sgt. Bob Wronker 


The Optimist 
Now, while alive, I am not wise nor 
y, ‘ - 
Famous nor fair; and yet you must not 


pity 
<i estate—hope lingers for .mé 
still: 


My days on earth must end, and then 
I will 


= - with Yorick, and as great and 

u 

As any man with whom I share the 
dust. 


—S-Set. Gray Wilcox, Jr. 
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Life Returns Slowly 
To 
Where Allies Landed 
Twelve Months Ago 


Scarred Beaches 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


ON THE OLD ANZIO BEACHHEAD 


OST OF THE troops have passed 

on, leaving behind the dead and 
the broken buildings and the rutted, 
pocked highways and the mined fields, 
At the beach, where the troops waded 
in a year ago tomorrow, an ammuni- 
tion box washes in and out with the 
tide. Out at sea, barely visible on the 
horizon, is the bombed wreck of a 
freighter, bought for junk by iron mer- 
chants in Rome. Closer in, an Italian 
fisherman tosses a hand grenade into 
the water, waits for the explosion and 
then paddies up to collect the dead, 
floating fish. 

The weather now is much as it was 
a year ago. There’s a brisk wind and 
the skies predict rain. The breakers 
are subsiding and at night the moon 
is pale, bright enough for shadows, but 
not too bright. On the beaches are 
life preservers, turning green and rot- 
ten; a broken fishing boat; a wood 
crate labeled "“TNT—one-half pound 
rectangular;” an empty can with black 
lettering that says "Sausage, Vienna 
Style.” 

Up from the beach is the watch tower, 
used a year ago as rallying point for 
the first waves of infantry. Beyond 


the watch’ tower are the pine woods 
where the Americans made their first 
divisional CP, and running out of the 
woods is the road that leads south to 
Littoria, east of Cisterna and Aprilia 
and north to Anzio and Nettuno. 
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HAT D-DAY a year ago tomorrow 

morning, the twin towns of Anzio 
and Nettuno were little-known bathing 
and summer resorts for the people of 
Rome. In four months they became 
world-famous and wrecked. 

For American and British troops who 
fought there, the Anzio beachhead stood 
apart from the rest of the war. The 
beachhead was a self-contained organ- 
ism, cut off except for the supply ships 
that entered its incessantly bombed and 
shelled harbor. In its 100 square miles, 
war was compressed and total. There 
was no rear line. From the infantry 
outpost to the docks at Anzio, danger 
threatened constantly from the Alban 
hills.. German artillery perched there 
combed the beachhead and flatland 
and over these hills came German 
bombers and fighters, hunting for troop 
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ens and ships in the har- 
e. ¢ 

The beachhead began as a gamble on 
the morning of January 22, 1944, when 
Allied troops waded ashore up to their 
knees in water. Allied drives against 
Cassino, 70 miles to the south, had 
Slowed down and it seemed probable 
that the enemy would pull back to 
meet the new threat south of Rome. 

But the Germans reacted quickly, 
brought on _ divi- 
sions from the Bal- 
kans, from France 
and northern Italy. 
The first thrust 
from the beachhead 
by the British Ist 
Division captured 
the farm commu- 
nity of Aprilia and 
stopped short a few 
miles north. The 
second brought dis- 
aster to the night- 
fighting Rangers, 
who spearheaded a 
3rd Division drive 
toward Cisterna 
and were cut off 
by an overpowering 
German force. 

By late February, 
the initiative had 
passed to the en- 
emy. In three coun- 
terattacks, they 
broke off the Brit- 
ish salient and tried 
to slice open the 
beachhead along 
the road to Anzio. 
But the Allied infantry held up against 
the assault and Allied artillery slaugh- 
tered the advancing waves. 


HEREAFTER, in the words of the¢ 

communique, the beachhead re- 
mained static.” Patrols went out. En- 
gineers crept into no-man’s land at 
night to lay wire and thicken the mine- 
fields. Allied and enemy planes held 
dogfights overhead and artillery duels 
went on ceaselessly. The Germans’ 
huge railroad gun, better known as 
the ”Anzio Express,” continued to slam 
into the beachhead from its mountain 
roost and no place from the harbor 
to the front lines was safe. Evacua- 
tion hospitals, where patients and 
nurses had been shelled and bombed, 
lowered their tents into gigantic slit 
trenches. Corps, and later Army head- 
quarters moved underground into an- 
cient Roman caves. The Quartermaster 
bakery near Anzio harbor was shelled 
and, probably for the first time in the 
war, bakers wore Purple Hearts. 

At last, on May 11, the main 5th and 
8th Army fronts broke open from Cas- 
sino to the sea. Cassino, like a cork 
in a bottleneck, fell on the seventh day 
of the attack. On May 23, four months 
and a day after the landing, the beach- 
head forces jumped off toward Cis- 
terna, captured the town and pushed 
north toward Highway 6. Two days 
later in the early morning, combat en- 


An old woman hunts for fire- 
wood in rubble heaps of Anzio. 
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gineers of the main 5th Army force 
met combat engineers of Anzio, and 
the beachhead went out of business. 
Two weeks later the war had swept on 
to Roffie and raced northward, leav- 
ing the battleground of Anzio behind. 
So much for history. 


F THE DAY comes when the Anzio 

beachhead is visited by Americans 
and British, Alfredo "Pop” Arsini will 
be on hand to inter- 
pret, answer ques- 
tions and _ guide 
them. Heavy - set 
and fiftyish, "Pop” 
is already grooming 
himself as the Ital- 
ian version of 
Frank Craven play- 
ing "Our Town.” 

Some 25 years ago, 
"Pop” served as 
headwaiter at 
Sheppard’s Hotel in 
Cairo and later as 
captain at the old 
Waldorf in New 
York. Now he’s pol- 
ishing up on his 
English, which isn’t 
as good as it used 
to be, by acting as 
interpreter for the 
MPs and Grave 
Registration sol- 
diers who are still at 
Anzio. In the main 
square of the town, 
where the Italians 
Stand around as if 
waiting for some- 
thing to happen, ”Pop” makes his pre- 
dictions. 

"Wull,” he says, spreading his big 
arms expansively, "the people come 
here to see cemetery in big boats. Boats 
come to Anzio, people need hotels, wull, 
they build five, six hotel. Certainly. 
Wull, first the hotels, then the cinema 
and ristoranti and the shops. Wull, the 
people want to see where it was, the 
battle, and they come say to Pop, ’you 
show us.’ Certainly. So I say to these 
fine people: ‘First we look here at 
Anzio, then we see Aprilia, terrible ruin, 
then Littoria and the Canale Mussolini, 
then Cisterna. Wull. You like plan all 
day trip? Certainly.’” 

In the main square of Anzio, the peo- 
ple listen to "Pop” with wonder, look- 
ing forward with him to that great 
day when the boats arrive. They will 
be bigger boats, ’Pop” tells them, than 
the grey, lumbering LSTs which trans- 
ported them from Anzio to southern 
Italy and Sicily when the fighting raged 
here. The civilians remember walk- 
ing into the enormous maw of the LST's 
last February and March and the long, 
rough trip to Naples in which most 
of them got seasick. The new boats, 
"Pop” says looking out to sea, will be 
painted in bright colors and bands will 
be playing on the decks. 


HILE the people think of this rosy 

future, they live in a grim pres- 
ent. In the neighboring beach towns, 
the rubble still stands from the docks 
of Anzio to the old red church of Net- 
tuno where the civilians once assembled 
for their trip to southern Italy. Most 
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of the townspeople have now come back 
and more than 18,000 live in the bat- 
tered communities. They make their 
homes in undamaged or partially dam- 
aged beachside houses, many of them 
former summer residences of the well- 
to-do of Rome. 

The rebirth of these battered towns 
has been painful and slow. At first 
the people come back and hunt for 
their former dwelling places. In the 
moment they first see the crushed ruin 
of their homes, the crazily-twisted iron 
and fractured wood beams, the crum- 
bled bricks and water-filled shell cra- 
ters, the full tragedy of war is on them. 
Some of them cry out, others look on 
as if enchanted and the children go 
through the ruins hunting for the fa- 
miliar wallpaper, the remembered 
scratches on a splintered door. After 
a while the shock passes and the prob- 
lem of what to do next comes up. 

In Anzio and Nettuno, the answer 
has not yet come, but beginnings are 
being made. Firewood is scarce and 
old women and children grub through 
the ruins and comb the tree-studded 
estate of Prince Steno Borghezi for 
fallen branches. Clothes are scarce, 
for most of the people left their homes 
with little baggage. Cast-off clothes 
sent to Italy from England and Amer- 
ica were recently distributed among 
the townspeople. And many of them 
wear British and American battle dress 
left behind when the armies movec on. 


N THE DAYS before the Allied land- 

ing, th. townspeople of Anzio and 
Nettuno supported themselves on win- 
ter visitors and fish, most of which 
were sold «. the Roman markets. Once 
again the fishermen go out in their 
small boats, this time equipped with 
hand grenades, which effectively bring 
the fish to the surface, and with Army 
camouflage nets whose mesh is not too 
large for the sea bass and shark. 

The two neighboring towns, which 
normally regard each other with a sus- 
picion like that of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, have now come together for their 
mutual benefit under one name—Net- 
tunia—and under one mayor. In the 
days of the beachhead, Prince Borghezi 
remained on his estate and acted as 
mayor, helping to supervise the evacua- 
tion of civilians and tending to the 
needs of those who remained. He has 
since been replaced by an elderly Com- 
munist mayor, Pietro Comastri. 

For amusement, the townspeople have 
taken up British football, or soccer, 
which those who stayed behind learned 
from the British forces. Anzio and 
Nettuno have two teams each, divided 
on political rather than merely civic 
lines. In one recent match the Com- 
munists beat the Christian Democrats 
4 to 3 after a grueling contest. 


For THE AMERICANS, life in Anzio 
is no better and no worse than in 
most places they’ve seen, and there’s 
plenty of work to be done. Soldiers 
attached to the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment, such a3 Pfc. Eldridge B. Clin- 
ton of Memphis, Tenn., supervise the 
distribution of food to the beachhead 
needy and handle a variety of prob- 
lems. In addition, there’s an Army doc- 
tor and his aid men in town, a squad 
of MPs with Sgt. Harold F. Weber of 
Los Angeles in charge, and a platoon 
of the 3044th Quartermaster Graves 
Registration Company, commanded by 
Lt. Allen W. Vaughan of Buffalo, Mo. 
The MPs of Anzio have the somewhat 
exciting job of raiding Italian houses 
whose inhabitants have picked up Army 
weapons and equipment from the 
battlefield. Why the Italians conceal 
weapons against orders is not clear, al- 
though one of the MPs notes the pleas- 
ure many civilians take in firing tracer 
bullets into the night. ”Every night’s 
Fourth of July,” he says. ‘ 
Of*all their raids, the squad proudly 
recalls the night Pfc. Glen Brinson of 
Richmond, Va., fell through a secret 
room of a farmhouse and his friends, 
after dragging him out, discovered, 
among other things, a rusty M1 rifle, 
two pyramidal tents, one Spitfire tire 
and another from a six-by-six truck, a 
canoe paddle from a rubber life raft 
and one barrage balloon, deflated. 
.Across the street from the MPs live 
the Quartermaster soldiers. Stationed 
in Anzio since August, they tend the 
American cemetery with its 8,000 dead 
and go out day after day in small 
parties, searching minefields for the 
unburied dead. Over the Purple Path 
where the Rangers made their fateful 
assault on Cisterna, bodies of Germans 
and Americans still lie where they fell. 
Near Aprilia and in the Moletta River 
sector beyond, there are more. Even 
engineers assigned to work with the 
Quartermaster soldiers must move 
slowly here. Subjected to four months 
of German and Allied shelling, the 
fields are full of shrapnel and a mine 
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“Wull,” says Pop, “certainly.” 


detector is useless. To find a mine, one 
must probe each inch of the ground. 
But the Quartermasters—many of 
them former combat men—are patient 
and untiring in this hardest of Army 
assignments. Although one of them has 
been killed in the minefields and two 
others injured, they go on with the 
job. For them and for farmers who 
have been maimed by exploding mines, 
the ghost of Anzio has not been laid. 


N ONE OF ”Pop” Arsini’s all-day 

trips of the beachhead area, the 
visitor may first take the narrow mud 
road to the American cemetery just 
outside of town. He may stand, as the 
Italians do today, looking out over the 
neatly-spaced plots and the rows of 
white crosses, interspersed with the 
Star of David marking the graves of 
Jewish soldiers. And at the far side. of 
the cemetery are the graves of Ger- 
mans, with the same white crosses and 
metal nameplates. 

If the visitor has come here from 
England, he may take the pitted’ as- 
phalt road leading north from Anzio 
and stop at the British cemetery. Here 
the crosses are all different, carved and 
handpainted by the units in which the 
soldiers served. Here the ground is even 
and the grass is beginning to grow 
again, but if the visitor would see where 
these soldiers fought and understand 
how they paid for the peace that al- 
lows his visit, he must go further up 
the road. 

To the right of the asphalt road, 
before you reach the Alban Hills, are 
the twisted remains of a community 
called Aprilia. Aprilia was founded eight 


The Archangel St. Michael, with 
shrapnel holes in his wings, still 
looks down on battered Aprilia 
while (below) rusty tin cans, 
food cartons, old ammunition 
boxes—the leavings of war— 
surround a German pillbox just 
above the Anzio beaches. 





‘changed hands several times. 


years ago by Mussolini as a model 
farm village, complete with movie 
house, shops, postoffice and bars: Il 
Duce himself came here to dedicate 
the town to the farmers, posed and 
made a speech in the square, facing the 
bronze statue of Archangel St. Michael 
slaying a dragon. Now the statue stands 
with shrapnel holes in its legs and 
wings, and the buildings are shattered. 
For Aprilia, standing on a slight rise 
of ground between Anzio and the Alban 
Hills, became a strategic objective. 
During the beachhead, Aprilia 
The 
Americans, British and Germans knew 
it well. When the British first captured 
Aprilia, German shells and bombs be- 
gan chipping it apart. When the Ger- 
mans counterattacked and took it back, 
Allied guns poured dpwn on it in thun- 
dering, timed fire and Allied planes 
divebombed it again and again. For a 
while Aprilia was no-man’s land and 


the surrounding fields were filled with - 


mines. 

Now that the war has gone on, the 
farmers have come back to the ruins 
and are living there as best they can. 
A rooster has made its home in the 
old carabinieri barracks and crows 


under a shattered Fascist sign ordering 


"Credere, Obbedire, Combattere’”—be- 
lieve, obey and fight. 

In the surrounding fields, several 
farmers have been killed by mines, but 
one shepherd has learned to probe for 
mines with a metal rod and is slowly 
clearing some of the farmland. 


ARGER THAN Aprilia and no less 

shattered is the town of Cisterna 
on Highway 7. No building in the town 
is untouched and many of them are 
leveled to the ground. In the alleys 
behind the main streets, some of the 
townspeople have found a room or two 
intact and have moved in, crowding 
their large families in with them. 
Around the main square, where the 
now headless statue of the Bella Nym- 
pha looks down on ruin, some of the 
men are clearing away the rubble and 
beginning the foundations of new 


“houses. But the building work is sicy 











and the townspeople ask: How can One 
build without cement and withoy 
tools? 

Along the road from Anzio into Cis. 
terna, the road the Rangers took tha 
dark night last February, a few shacks 
have been built of boards and brig 
taken from the wreckage. Now next. 
door neighbors are the Natalizias, th. 
Morellis and -the Desertis. Corado De. 
serti, who brought the "Alimentary 
sign from his old grocery store ang 
mounted it on the front of his woodey 
shack, sells cheese, bread, meat ang 
brooms at his-new location. . Mario 
Morelli is an expert mechanic and with 
the ruins of Cisterna around him spends 
a full working day repairing bicycles 
Next door are the Natalizias, Arturo 
the father, Giusseppina, the mother 
and their four children. They live jn 
a brick, one-room house-and no longer 
go out in their vineyard which is fy 
of mines. ‘ 

It was a bright. day, and the fa: 
sat on the front stoop, talking to their 
neighbors. Signora Natalizia, thinking 
of other days, recalled one of. Musso. 
lini’s choice slogans: ”Agni Italiano 
avro il suo posto al sole”—each Italian 
will have his place in the sun. 

”Yes,” said her husband Arturo, mak. 
ing a quick gesture at the three shacks 
“We have our place.” Then he mage 
another sweeping gesture at the sky, 
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”*And we have the sun.” 
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By A Staff ‘Writer 


A NATION’S foreign policy, like a 
woman’s age, is generally treated 
with tact, diplomacy and a discreet si- 
lence. But today,-from the halls of 
Congress to London, Moscow and a 
half-dozen capitals around the world, 
the question of foreign policy more and 
more has been out for open discussion. 

At the forthcoming conference be- 
tween President. Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Marshal Stalin, for- 
eign policy, and particularly U. S. 
foreign policy, is expected to receive 
the highest attention. The last meet- 
ing of the Big Three at Teheran in 
December, 1943, mainly concerned mili- 
tary matters. A few of the more press- 
ing political problems were also dis- 
cussed, although few were decided. 

The long-awaited second meeting is 
not likely to concern military affairs 
except as they affect or are affected 
by political developments. The entire 
Allied plan of campaign to defeat Ger- 
many has already been charted any- 
way and whatever military problems 
remain could probably be decided by 
military leaders. 

A host of political problems, however, 
have arisen with the liberation of a 
large part of Europe which cry out 
for some kind of solution. 


HERE ARE problems like this: How 
~ will Germany be occupied? What 
kind of government will Germany be 
allowed to set up? What will be the final 
disposition of Poland? What kind of rule 
will be encouraged, or discouraged, in 
the Balkans? What shall be done with 
war criminals? And there are problems 
of currency, of relief, of air rights, of 
reconstruction—in short, all the do- 
mestic problems of a wrecked continent 
coupled with the many questions of 
international boundaries. 

In @ very concrete way American for- 
eign policy will be on trial during this 
and forthcoming conferences. It is a 
topic over which a great national “de- 
bate is now raging. From Great Britain 
has come repeated demands for a more 
positive statement of America’s post- 
war aims. Editorial writers, radio com- 
mentators and columnists, as well as 
Senators, have argued on both sides 
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Our Foreign 


What Role America Will Play In 


Postwar Europe 


of the subject. From the round tables 
of America’s women’s clubs to soldiers’ 
bull sessions in Italy, the question has 
been asked: What part will the United 
States take in Europe when the war 
is over? It is a question the answer to 
which President Roosevelt must take 
to the next Big Three meeting. 


OR SOLDIERS, the main thing that 

can be said about foreign policy is 
that it is important. War begins where 
foreign policy fails. The seeds of the 
present war in Europe can be traced 
back to the failures of diplomacy, the 
failures of just such conferences. A part 
of those failures was the result of an 
American reticence to take active meas- 
ures. A great many Americans have 
apparently been dissatisfied with the 
way things have gone in Greece. But 
how can Ameriea criticize, the European 
ean ask, unless America is willing to 
take a measure of responsibility in 
settling those questions? 

Just now the nation seems to be 
swinging gradually away from its for- 
mer isolationist stand. Last week Sena- 
tor Vandenburg, once a leading isola- 
tionist, admitted in a full-dress debate 
that America could no longer pursue 
its stand-offish policy. There is already 
a strong demand in the Senate to start 
a@ permanent United Nations Council 
even before the war has been won? 


The Senate debate has brought te 
focus again two centuries of America’s 
foreign policy. Scripture has been 
quoted on both sides. Washington. as 
well as Woodrow Wilson have been 
brought out of the history books. The 
Monroe Doctrine has been re-examined. 
How about Theodore Roosevelt when 
he built the Panama Canal or Thomas 
Jefferson when he negotiated the pur- 
chase of Louisiana? Were they isola- 
tionists? The phrase "no entangling 
alliances” has again given isolationists 
much conifort; on the other hand, the 
interventionists have pointed out with 
logic that American isolationism in the 


Is Big Question 


20s and early 30s certainly didn’t pre- 
vent or keep us out of war. 


URING THOSE years before we en- 

tered World War II, the nation 
was ‘divided and its foreign policy was 
shifting. Following the last war, the 
United States had remained aloof from 
the problems of Europe and Asia and, 
after failing to approve the League of 
Nations, had been in part responsible 
for the disarmament conference, which 
weakened the victor nations. Now with 
a new war facing America, new protec- 
tive measures had to be taken. 

Through these measures and by 
others that followed, America’s tradi- 
tional foreign policy was modified in 
three ways: 

First, the official policy of isolation- 
ism, which held that the United States 
should avoid not only entangling alli- 
ances and commitments, but even close 
association with European powers, was 
shelved, at least for the moment. Alli- 
ances were necessary to win the war 
and were promptly concluded with Brit- 
ain, Russia and China. 

Second, the tradition that America 
should not intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations was altered by 
the phrase "unless military necessity 
demands we do so.” 

Third, the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion proposed by Woodrow Wilson was 
qualified. While all nations would be 
free to determine their own internal 
affairs, the U. S. would not toierate 
the creation of Fascist governments in 
liberated or enemy countries. 

But even with these modifications, 
the U. S: still did not have a clear for- 
eign policy which other nations could 
label or which her citizens could grasp 
and agree upon. Americans were now 
hunting for explanations and defini- 
tions. 


NE ANALYSIS which has meant 
good sense to many has been that 
of Walter Lippmann im a book called 
”U. S. Foreign Policy.” Lippmann points 


out that the only genuine foreign 
policy was one in which a nation’s com- 
mitments were balanced by its powers. 
In other words, a nation can say no 
more to the world than its power allows 
it to say. 

We had committed ourselves to the 
support of the Philippines, for instance. 
Through a_ responsible combination 
with another power, such as Russia, 
we might have protected that commit- 
ment. Without such a combination 
we would lose them and be faced by 
the prospect of war. 

The question Lippmann raised could 
be stated thus: Shall the United States 
become weak by surrendering its vital 
interests, believing that surrender 
means peace, or shall America com- 
bine with other powers in peace as she 
does with the United Nations in war to 
maintain peace? Put that way, there 
could be only one answer. 


T THE NEXT conference of the Big 
Three the outline of the peace 
will doubtless unfold further just as 
the outline of war was laid out at 
Teheran a year ago. The shape of 
the postwar world, the future of Eu- 
rope, Asia and America may come from 
behind the closed doors of the confer- 
ence rooms. Out of this meeting may 
come the last word on U. S. foreign 
policy, perhaps a clear-cut policy which 
will express the feeling of the country. 
If so, that policy will finally an- 
swer the question and doubts raised 
throughout the nation and expressed 
in such editorials as one The New York 
Times printed recently: 

"Many Americans talk as if it were 
merely selfish and calculating to fight 
a war for any reason beyond itself, as 
if winning the war and then going 
home were the only altruistic and noble 
course for us to pursue. But a little 
reflection will show how ill-considered 
such an attitude really is. Every war 
in which reasonable men participate 
is fought for a purpose. For America, 
as for England and Russia, the primary 
purpose of the present war was to 
remove a threat to its national sur- 
vival. But once such a threat is re- 
moved, a National people will use their 
victory to try to insure, as far as pos- 
sible, that the threat does not rise 
again.” 
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LAST WEEK... 


On the eastern front, the new Rus- 
sian offensive liberated Warsaw, 
Cracow, and Lodz in Poland and 
plunged ahead in its all-out drive 
toward Berlin, now less than 250 
miles away. 


On the western front, Allied troops 
continued battering away at the 
German bulge and were ap- 
proaching the key junction of St. 
Vith, while the Germans coun- 
terattacked again over the Rhine 
north of Strasbourg. , 


On the Italian front, the German 
bridgehead over the Senio River 
was wiped out, while elsewhere 
patrolling and artillery duels con- 
tinued. 


In London Prime Minister Churchill 
received an overwhelming vote of 
confidence from the House of 
Commons and then announced an 
Anglo-Soviet agreement on the 
handling of Balkan affairs. 


In Washington, President Roosevelt 
was inaugurated to his fourth 
term at ceremonies in the White 
House. 


On Luzon in the Philippines, the 
American 6th Army repulsed all 
Jap counterthrusts and continued 
its southeast drive toward Manila. 











EUROPE 


Berlin Express” 


The Russians labeled it the ’Drive on 
Berlin.” The German capital, at last re- 
ports, was still some 250 miles away and 
nobody, least of all the Russians, ex- 
pected the going would be as easy inside 
the Reich’s borders. But the fact was 
that the Red Army apparently had the 
Indian sign on the Wehrmacht in a big 
way, as witness: 

1. Warsaw, Cracow and Lodz, the three 
biggest Polish cities, fell like over-ripe 
plums. 


2. Marshal Ivan Koniev’s Ist Ukrainian 
Army advanced at the rate of a mile 
an hour over a period of six days, for a 
total advance of 110 miles, to reach 
German Silesia. 


3. More than two-thirds of Poland is 
now in the hands of the Red Army. 


4. East Prussia, home of the feudal 
Junkers, appears to be outflanked from 
the south, at the same time that General 
Ivan Chernyakhovsky’s troops are at- 
tacking it from the east. 

5. Moscow is three times as far away— 
750 miles—from the most advanced ele- 
ments of the Red Army as Berlin. From 
Stalingrad to Lodz is a distance of 1,200 
miles. 

6. Danzig, set up as a Free City by the 
Treaty of Versailles and which Germany 
used as an excuse to attack Poland in 
1939, at week’s end was 65 miles away 
from Red Army troops advancing from 
the south. 

At the end of the first week ot the 
offensive, which began on Jan. 12, the 
German High Command admitted that 
it had been a very profitable seven days 
for the Berlin-bent Red Army. 


Hanging Hitler And Co. 


The question of what to do with Hit- 
ler, Himmler, Goebbels and such after 
hostilities have ended is comparatively 
far down on the list of international 
topics to discuss, but it’s a subject never- 
theless about which the public at large 
has shown increasing interest. 

Reports had it last week that British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden was 
against mass trials of Hitler, Mussolini 
and Co., on the grounds that such pro- 
cedure would start a "20th Century In- 
quisition in Europe.” The Russians, on 
the other hand, have said they intend 
to try their own culprits single-handedly. 
"We ourselves will judge our torturers 
and entrust this to nobody,” wrote the 
Soviet journalist Ilya Ehrenburg re- 
cently. 

Putting on trial men who start in- 
famous wars is so old a story that it’s 
almost a historical bromide by now. 
After World War I—remember the 
”Hang-the-Kaiser” slogan? — an Allied 
Commission decided that war criminals 
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should be tried and a list of 900 sus- 
pected "criminals” were drawn up. The 
Germans called the list a "book of hate” 
and proposed to try 45 of the men in 
their own courts. After some hemming 


_and hawing, the Allies accepted the pro- 


posal, whereupon the Germans reduced 
the list to 12. 

Two and one-half years after the 
Armistice these 12 men went on trial at 
Leipzig. Six were acquitted and six were 
found guilty and sentenced to prison 
terms of from six months to four years. 
Two U-boat.captains got four-year terms. 
Both “escaped” after a few months of 
confinement. The greatest “criminal” of 
all, the Kaiser, was allowed to retire to 
the seclusion of his Dutch retreat at 
Doorn, while the others went their merry 





ways, untouched by the elaborate Allied 
machinery which never fuactioned. 
Whether the same comedy will be 
played all over again depends entirely 
upon the United Nations themselves and 
their ability to reach some unanimous 
agreement and understanding on just 
how this problem will be met or whether, 
indeed, it will be met at all. “ 


France’s Leader 


Out of the chaos that has been Europe 

. have emerged,many leaders, but none 
has begun with so little and attained. so 
much as has Charles de Gaulle of France. 
On June 18, 1940, the mighty military 
machine of Adolf Hitler stood on the 
brink of the greatest military conquest 
of all time. Czechoslovakia, Poland, 


Denmark, Norway and the Low 
been overrun. Marshal Henrj 


Petain, the “hero of Verdun,” Wag 


ing an armistice on behalf of g 
France. Only Great Britain, wp, 
peditionary forces had been 
lously evacuated from the bloody 
of Dunkirk, offered the last 
Nazi domination of all western 

Then, from the studios of the 
Broadcasting Corporation in 
came words that gave new cp 
disheartened but unvanquisheq 
men, words destined to take thei 
in the history of France alongside 
of liberty, equality and fraternity 

"France has lost a battle, but } 
has not lost the war.” 

With those words, General ¢ 
Gaulle, 50-year-old professiona) 
and one of the first exponents of 
anized warfare, started climbing 
ing ladder. It is a ladder whose 
is not yet known but a ladder wh 
is firmly rooted in the hearts 
fidence. of millions of Frenchm 

Out of a nation which four y 
was torn with doubt and dissengj 
rotted with graft and corrup 
Gaulle has fashioned a new 
fighting France restored to its 
place among the great powers 
world. The task has not been 

In those dark days of 1940 the 
many Frenchmen who thoug 
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t at Vichy was the right course, 

Ee ne only hope for France lay in 
aboration with the great new power 
at had sprung up over the Rhine. It 
< only after the Allied iandings in 
th Africa that many of those who 
4 formerly sided with Vichy realized 

had made the wrong choice. 

o professional politician, De Gaulle, 
pued with the sole thought of creat- 
> a new France, at first made his task 
me the easier, however, by his unyield- 
, attitude toward those who counseled 
tience. But the immediate develop- 
nts after the Normandy landings made 
jear that De Gaulle’s claims to repre- 
nt the fighting underground of France 
re based on fact, not fancy. Under his 
dance, civil rule soon came to France 
4 the De Gaulle Government was 


ickly recognized by most of the United. 


ions. 
ee task ahead still is not easy. In 


t, it is more sandenee. ee = 
rgency that uc e 
y its military lot cast firmly with 
Allies, its foreign policy. determined, 
ance is experiencing internal troubles 
ch might best be described as grow- 
ains. The ravages of war- have left 
pat sections of the country almost 
stitute, the people hungry, their fac- 
ies destroyed and idle and their per- 
nal future uncertain. Dissatisfaction 
been expressed with the progress 
the purge of those who collaborated 
tarily or politically with Germany. 
ese internal troubles, which could 
be dismissed lightly, at least were 
ng tackled with statesmanship. Last 
ek, in the midst of making arrange- 
nts for France’s first free elections 
d for further supplies of food, General 
Gaulle was able to announce the for- 
tion of a "grande armee”—the phrase 
reminiscent of Napoleon’s time—and 
request that he be included in the 
theoming Big Three meeting, thus 
king it the Big Four. 


eutral Under Fire 


Swiss neutrality has been somewhat 
a problem each time the major Euro- 
bn powers have decided that a war 
s the best way to settle their dif- 
ences. During the French Revolution, 
tzerland was occupied by French 
ops and was several times involved in 
great struggle for or against France. 
hen Napoleon came along he stripped 

of her national independence and 
n technically gave it back to her. - 


e final status of Switzerland was 
led at the Congress of Vienna, with 
establishment of the .principle of 
petual neutrality. ‘The’ founding of 
International Red Cross at Geneva 
1864 gave the neutrality a humani- 
an basis, while the League of Nations 
me 60 years later was to decide that 
perpetual neutrality was not incom- 
ible with the League covenant. 
Despite all safeguards, World War I 
s a trying period for Switzerland. 
gely dependent upon foreign countries 
its supplies of raw materials and food- 
fs, the Swiss found it impossible to 
tain complete economic neutrality. 
e Allies refused to supply foodstuffs 
less Switzerland ceased to trade with 
any, while Germany threatened, if 
tzerland did so, to withhold necessary 
bl supplies. 
irtually the same set of conditions 
ve continued to exist in this war and 
rein lies Switzerland’s dilemma. 
nancially, the war has cost Switzer- 
hd heavily. Virtually the whole of her 
hscript army has had to be kept under 
ms throughout the war. On a num- 
of occasions, her cities—Zurich, 
eva, Basle, Lausanne—have been 
stakenly bombed by Allied or Axis air- 
ft, while Germany has exercised in- 
asing economic pressure on the little 
bntry. Meanwhile the tourist traffic, 
which Switzerland’s railways and 
at hotels depended so much for their 
bsperity, has largely evaporated. The 
mber of overnight hotel guests fell 
m nearly 8,000,000 in 1938 to less than 
00,000 in 1941. To aggravate the situa- 
in thousands of refugees, many of 
m destitute, have had to be clothed 
d fed at public expense. 
arly in this war: the Swiss Govern- 
nt took over the diplomatic represen- 
on of 23 belligerent countries, neces- 
ating a considerable increase in diplo- 
tic personnel, and the Red Cross 
adquarters at Berne handled millions 
letters, telegrams and packages for 
8 in warring countries. But despite 
fact that Swiss neutrality would seem 
a handy thing for both sides to 
ntain, there have been recent indi- 
ons that the United Nations were 
from Satisfied with it. The Russians 
fens contended and recently re- 
d that the Swiss have been doing 
ch too much trading with Germany. 
a the U. §. State Department has 
huitaneously let it be known that Swiss 


lings with the Reich had come under 
Scrutiny. 
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THE GI, FOR ALL his good qualities, 
occasionally assumes a role that is less 
heroic than the magazines would have 
us believe. Out of the past week’s 
events, in which the GI found him- 
self fighting the Japs on Luzon and 
the Germans on the west front and 
the elements and the Germans in Italy, 
one finds it hard to avoid a rather 
stark event that took place at the Folies 
Bergere in Paris. 

Paris, sometimes regarded as the rich 
man’s Rome, is a mighty cold city this 
winter. And the coldest of professions 
is followed at this most famous of 
super-burlesque houses, where there’s 
little coal, gas or firewood to thaw out 
the repertoire. While the girls went 
through their maneuvers in lace and 
chiffon on stage and a few fainted 
backstage from the cold, the GIs hud- 


. dled in OD coats, combat jackets and 


sweaters in the audience, stomped their 

feet and clapped their gloved hands. 

The dispatches didn’t say so, but it’s 

better than a 50-50 chance that some 

soldiers also hollered: ”’Take it. off, 

take it off!” 
7. . * 

AS IF TO MAKE GOOD for such be- 
havior, one GI in France recently 
startled his closest friends as well as one 
rarely startled GI general. While avail- 





able mformation does not record the 
soldier’s outfit, his home town or length 
of time in the service, his name is given 
as Pvt. Norton G. Addison. Addison went . 
on a four-day vacation at a 3rd Army 
rest camp and then, without further 
ado, sat down and wrote his army com- 
mander a_ bread-and-butter letter, 
thanking him for a good time. The 
commander promptly-wrote back: 

"My dear Addison—I have been trying 
to look out for the health and happiness 
of soldiers for 35 years. However, your 
letter is the first time I have ever re- 
ceived written thanks, and I am very 
appreciative.” Then, with a grunt and 
a swirl of his pen, he signed himself: 
”"G. S. Patton, Jr., Lieut. General, USA, 
Commanding.” , 

° ~ e - 


SOMEWHERE BETWEEN the hand- 
clapping GIs at the Folies Bergere and 
the Emily-Posted Pvt. Addison of the 


3rd Army is the rest of the American 
Army, getting along as well as it can. 
With due allowance for the inalienable 
right to gripe, most soldiers are content 
to go along doing their job without 
much comment. At irregular intervals, 
however, a storm of controversy is 
whipped up and when it’s over, few are 
exactly sure what happened. It hap- 
pened again over the phrase "GI Joe.” 

It may have started with the forth- 
coming movie on Ernie Pyle’s book, 
to be called "GI Joe.” Some people 
Said the phrase was invented by ad- 
vertisers; others maintained that it 
grew out of the Army; the Infantry 
Journal poured oil on the waters and 
said: "The proud anonymity of the 
uniform demanded a name as proud 
and as anonymous as itself and got 
it in ’GI Joe.’” 

And then the civilians began to ask 
the soldier what he thought of the 
phrase, and then the soldier began 
asking other soldiers, and then all the 
soldiers began asking themselves. The 
amount of time consumed has already 
equalled that taken by the bearded 
gentleman who was asked whether he 
slept with his whiskers under the cover 
or over the cover and then couldn’t 
manage to sleep for thinking about it. 

—M. L. 








AT HOME 


‘Cataloguing Mr. Avery 


President Roosevelt took one of his 
rare nights off last week to attend the 
annual dinner of the Radio Corres- 
pondents Association. Jack Benny, who 
served as master of ceremonies, drew 
the heartiest Presidential laugh of the 
evening when he quipped that on his 
way East from Hollywood he stopped off 
at Chicago and bought a shirt at ’Mont- 
gomery, Roosevelt and Ward’s.” 

But in Chicago, both the Government 
and Montgomery Ward officials were 
singing, ’This Is No Laughing Matter,” 
as they carried the showdown fight 
straight to the floor of the U. S. District 
Court. The Government asked the court 
for an injunction to restrain Montgomery 
Ward officials from interfering with the 
Army’s operation of the War properties. 
Company officials countered with a peti- 
tion claiming the seizure was in direct 
violation of the Fourth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Just how much refuge Sewell, Avery, 
chairman of the Montgomery Ward 
board, will find in the Constitution was 
a matter of conjecture in legal and gov- 
ernment circles last week. One thing, 
however, was certain: This was not the 
first time the company has bucked the 


Government. The record of Avery versus - 


the Government was forcibly summar- 
ized last week by the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch thusly: 

”*In 1935, NRA refused to give Ward’s 
the Blue Eagle. The next year, Avery 


SEWELL AVERY 
. no laughing matter... 


challenged the constitutionality of the 
Federal income tax law. Ward’s has 
been before the National Labor Relations 
Board 91 times, and a.:o challenged the 
constitutionality of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

"Again and again, the Federal Trade 
Commission has formally ordered Ward's 
to cease and desist misbranding, or false 
and misleading advertising about some 
item. Four times has Avery’s company 
been adjudged a violator of the Patman 
Act. 

"Nor did these obstructionist tactics 


end when America entered the shooting 
war. OPA’s price controls, indispensable 
in holding the line against inflation, 
have met with resistance from Ward’s 
from the start. 

"Soon after the price ceilings were 
established, OPA charged Ward’s with 
having in its 1941-42 catalogue 434 items 
priced above the ceiling figures, and sued 
to enjoin such practices. 

"So labor relations have been only 
one of the many fronts on which Ward’s 
has been at war with Uncle Sam. 

”H. L. Derby, president of the American 
Cyanamid Co. and formerly an industry 
member of the War Labor Board, has 
well said that "Ward has done the great- 
est disservice to industry and the private 
enterprise system of any concern in the 
United States.’ This is the concern that 
has sought to wrap the Constitution and 
the flag about the pretended patriotism 
of its defiance of the nation’s war 
policies.” 


Nurses By The Number 


A month ago registered civilian nurses 
cold-shouldered the appeal for more 
voluntary Army enlistments. More than 
27,000 nurses, listed as available by the 
War Manpower Commission, were ap- 
pealed to by letter. Only 760 answers 
were received and only 227 nurses an- 
swered the call. 

Maj. Gen. Alexander Kirk, Surgeon 
General of the Army, pointed out that 
front-line hospitals were generally oper- 
ating below quota. Eleven general hos- 
pitals had to be sent overseas last month 
without nurses.- Nurses were also sorely 
needed at home to care for the large 
number of wounded soldiers returning 
to the States for treatment. Only one 
nurse was available for every 26 pa- 
tients. At one hospital the ratio was 
as high as 43 patients to a nurse. There 
should be at least one nurse for every 
15 patients. 

The President, in his State of the Union 
speech, echoed the need for more nurses. 
Congress apparently realized last week 
that the time for pleading was over and 
that the time for decision had come. 
Last week a nurse’s bill was drawn up 
to require every registered nurse between 
the ages of 18 and 45 to register with a 
local draft board. 

The nurses themselves were pictured 
as in favor of the draft legislation. Said 
Miss Dorothy V. Wheeler, executive secre- 
tary of the New York Nursing Council: 
”A great many girls are subjected to pulls 
on the home front and have not been 
able to see their duty clearly. The draft 
would be a solution to all their problems. 
We would never have 12,000,000 men in 
the armed services by volunteering. The 
draft made it easier to tell their families.” 


U. S. Job Jumpers 


The nation’s bookies, shorn of their 
race track revenues, were laying heavy 
odds this week that the President’s na- 
tional service legislation entry in the 
manpower sweepstakes was doomed to 
finish out of the money. Despite the 
President’s insistent assertions that the 
time for half-way measures was over, 
labor, management and Congress ex- 


hibited very little enthusiasm over the 
proposal. 

Even among the closely-knit members 
of the President’s inner sanctum, there 
was no great warmth for the suggestion. 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas (D., Utah), who 
is expected to be the new Military Affairs 
Committee chairman, said hé was defi- 
nitely opposed to a national service law, 
while the Senate majority leader, Alben 
W. Barkley (D., Ky.), indicated he had 
no plans for getting such a bill under 
way. The President will probably have 
to settle for some version of Rep. Andrew 
J. May’s (D., Ky.), "work or fight bill,” 
the threat of which had the job jumpers 
jumping this week. But it would still 
not be a straight national service act. 


FAR EAST 


Where Are The Japs? 


The first Yank waves poured in at 
Lingayen Gulf, following the air and 
naval bombardment, and met no Japs, 
only the grinning Filipinos tending their 
sleepy-eyed carabaos and welcoming 
them ashore. The Yank assault troops 
pushed iniand and, after six hours, one 
division had managed to flush 11 enemy 
snipers with no casualties to themselves. 
By the next day, the beachhead buildup 
was well underway—LSTs had docked 
the heavy equipment, and bulldozers and 
graders were busy smoothing sand roads 
for the Army’s vehicles. And still no Jap 
counterattack. 

Late last week, the American spear- 
heads had already pushed out of the new 
beachhead and were moving swiftly into 
the open plains of central Luzon. And 
all the Japs could do was aggravate the 
American flank, hanging on like a 
Pekingese attacking the iceman. 

There was reason for wonder. Had the 
Japs run out of troops for defending 
Luzon? Had they left too many reserves 
on Leyte? Were they planning to let the 
Americans spread through the valley and 
drive closer on Manila before counter- 
attacking? What kept the Jap fighters 
from assaulting American transport 
planes landing on the airstrips above 
Lingayen? What were the Japs waiting 
for? 

The battle for Luzon, no one doubted, 
would be a grim, bitter struggle before 
it was over. No one expected a pushover 
on this most important island of the 
Philippines, with its memory of Corregi- 
dor and Bataan and its strategic future. 
But last week the drive of the American 
6th Army on Luzon continued "quite 
satisfactory,” in the words of Lt. Gen. 
Walter Krueger, who seldom says a thing 
is good unless it’s excellent. The Yanks 
had captured a road junction town 
named Paniqui and were pushing on 
toward Clark Field and Tarlac, some 65 
miles above Manila. 

What the Japs and their Luzon com- 
mander would do about it, General 
Krueger refused to predict. "I might be 
able to figure out what other people 
would do,” he said, "but I do not know 
what, how or why the Japanese do any- 
thing.” 

Of their commander, General Yama-~- 
shita, he observed: "I have never met 
the gentleman.” As the week ended, 


‘ however, General Krueger and his men 


were quickly preparing for that meeting. 
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Among Men Who Sail The Ships Of War, 


There Are Many Legends That They Tell 
And Retell To While Away Lonely Hours 


‘By Sgt. WILLIAM HOGAN 
Staff Writer 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WITH THE MERCHANT MARINE 


There is a@ wonderful loneliness 
aboard a cargo ship, and out of the 
loneliness comes small talk among the 
men aboard her. And from the small 
talk come small stories, some of them 
funny, some weird, some pointless, 
some profound, and some without 
ending. With retelling, these stories 
become legend, and work themselves 
into the folk tales of deep water ships. 

Some of the stories are these: 


rr SS 
who loved Anima 


HERE IS the story of the chief engi- 

neer who had a hobby of collecting 
pets from the far corners of the world: 
monkeys from Brazil, birds from Cen- 
tral America, dogs from the Arctic, a 
lion cub from the Ivory Coast, and 
others. 

When he came home from time to 
time he would leave them with his wife, 
who was a goodly woman, but things 
were bad enough with a husband at 
sea, and soon she objected violently to 
operating his zoological collection. 

After.the chief had brought a midget 
pony back from the China seas, the 
wife said she had had enough, and in- 
stituted divorce proceedings. 

Fine, thought the chief. Now I shall 
have no trouble about my spectacular 
collection of animals from far-away 
places. 

"Oh, no,” said the wife. "I am getting 
rid of you, but I must have the animals. 
I have grown to love them like children, 
and the animals you cannot take from 
me now.” 

The wife went through with tine di- 
vorce, and the chief engineer was forced 
to start collecting all over again, only 
this time he did not marry. 





S ove 





"THERE WAS an old Irish skipper 
aboard a freighter who was a no- 
torious user of Irish whiskey, and his 
company gave him one more chance 
in his vessel, with the stern warning 
that he was to remain sober or else. 

So, turning over a new leaf, the skip- 
per was on his best behavior. 

There was in the crew, however, a 
wistful little seaman who, on watch, 
was forever studying the flight of gulls 
as they soared past the bow. Like Sam 
Small, the Flying Yorkshireman, the 
little sailor longed more than anything 
else in the world to take off with the 
grace of a gull. 

One night on watch the little sailor 
could stand it no longer. He flapped his 
arms and took off from the deck and 
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Sow, wae the gulls around the forward 

mast. 

The Irish skipper, who had just come 

down froni the bridge, saw these goings- 

on and with a frightened cry shouted: 
"Come down from there, you silly ass. 

People will think I am drunk!” 





Be we won 
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Star of theSza 
HE SEA is a silent thing, and there 
.is nothing more silent at sea than 

snow. This ship is off Italy and in dark- 

ness, yet the snow falling quietly as you 
look forward has little flicks of light 
on it from time to time. 

"It is lightning down beiow the hor- 
izon,” says the carpenter’s mate. 

"No, it is a kind of phosphorescent 
glow, like porpoises make on your bow 
in the tropics,” says another. ’’Only here 
it is reflected in the snow as it drops.” 

A wiper from down below says it is 
neither, that the flicks of light are just 
larger snow flakes and anyway, snow at 
sea is unlucky. To have snow at sea 
is like having a woman aboard, which is 
bad for luck. He ducks into the galley 
where there is no thought of snow. 

When the others have gone, Leandro 
Souza, a young Portuguese from Santa 
Clara, Calif., confides: 

”"T shall tell you, because I know. 
The light is the Virgin Mary watching 
over us, and we call her the Star of 
the Sea, and the light which is the 
——— is there even when the snow is 
not.” 

As the vessel dips in the darkness, 
you watch for the flick of light which 
appears in the snow and wonder which 
explanation is right, or if there is an ex- 
planation. Or if there is a light. 








OINCIDENCES are things which 

make stories, and they tell of a 
crew that laid in for repairs at an un- 
named Central American port for a 
while, and of a ”bum boat” which came 
alongside each morning selling fruit and 
native trinkets. 

The bum boat was operated by a frail 
and beautiful girl, a youngster of about 
17, with olive skin and-the reddest lips 
you could dream about. So the skipper 
put all bum boats off limits except the 
one run by this girl, whose name was 
Guadelupe. 

No one ever tried to touch this girl, 
but soon everyone aboard secretly fell 
in love with her, and gave her things, 
and bought her wares at prices well 
above the normal charge. ‘ 

Soon the pets aboard ship were named 
*"Guadelupe,” and the musical instru- 
ments, and the work boat on the ship 
was named ’Guadelupe,” too. There was 
even a song composed about her which 
later became well known throughout 
the Caribbean. 

One day the cargo ship was caught 
in one of the worst hurricanes the 
Caribbean had seen for years. Green 
seas smashed across her house, and 
down her funnel. The small boats were 
crushed and carried away, and the ship 
herself lay helpless. 

Just before the order to abandon ship 
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on rafts, in by now a much calmer sea, 
a Mexican motor vessel came over the 
horizon, and towed the stricken vessel 
back to Vera Cruz. 

The Mexican  vessel’s 

"Guadelupe.” 

’ Not long afterward, the refitted cargo 
ship returned to the Central American 
port and the crew, superstitious sailors 
that they were, sought the girl, Guade- 
lupe. They wanted to give her a present. 

But no one had ever heard of her. 
The authorities, indeed, said that 
women for years had been forbidden 
to operate bum boats in that port. 
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N BALTIMORE there was a tugboat 

skipper who always tipped his derby 
hat when his tug. pulled alongside a 
merchant ship in the harbor. He was 
known as the politest tugboat captain 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

He had greeted ships and men from 
far places like this for many years. But 
one windy day he met a banana boat 
up from Guatemala and just when the 
tug pulled alongside, a steward’s helper 
threw overboard a bucket of kitchen 
slop which caught the tug master full 
in the puss. 

Later, when asked why he never 
again tipped his derby hat to an incom- 
ing ship, the tugboat skipper replied: 

"The slop on that banana boat was 
from a dinner of herring, and from the 
smell it left on me I have collected in 
my modest house a sum total of 36 cats 
who refuse to leave my side at night. 

"But if I get close enough for a vessel 
to do this again, the slop might be full 
rad honey, and son-of-a-bitch, do I hate 

es!” 





Sengitive Dane 


VERYONE knows the tale of the 
handsome Dane, a legendary fellow 
called Nils who floored the girls in every 
seaport from Valparaiso to Penang. 
Nils, generally a casual lover, would 
pass Port Said from time to time, and 
in that port there was a noted house 
of relaxation run by a Syrian woman 
who, not being unintelligent, had a bevy 
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of the loveliest girls in the Near East 
under her protection. 

Every time Nils visited the establish. 
ment, one of the girls would fall in love 
with him. This went on for years, and 
one by one the dark-eyed beauties would 
wither and fall away, completely broken 
as a result of their passionate love for 
this sailor. 

One day Nils quit the sea and made 
his way to Port Said, and not long after- 
ward his former shipmates were 
Shocked to learn that he had married 
the Syrian woman who operated the es- 
tablishment. 

Later someone asked him why, of all 
people, had he married her? 

"I am a sensitive man,” the handsome 
Dane explained. "I could not stand to 
think of these poor girls and their poor 
broken hearts. So now I am in charge 
here, and beat them regularly, and not 
only that, I do not allow any Danes in 
here.” 

Consequently, the girls were healthy 
again, and the establishment prospered. 
In a while the Dane learned a little 
Syrian, and was able to say good morn- 
ing, in Syrian, to the woman he had 
married out of the goodness of his heart. 
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HERE 1S a similar story about a 

young skipper in this war who, re- 
membering his days as @ seaman, in- 
formed his men of the lovely house in 
a South African port where a certain 
Spanish gentlewoman kept a line of 
gorgeous hostesses. 

On a trip to the Persian Gulf the 
crew of this ship visited the place and 
their appetites for liquor and the speci- 
alties of the establishment were such 
that they left the joint a shambles. 

Because of the war the ship was 
forced to put in again on its return 
voyage. The same thing happened. The 
hostelry was ruined, paid for in full, and 
the vessel went home. On another trip 
to Aden, the crew a third time laid 
waste to the playground, and the next 
morning the Spanish woman visited 
Fe skipper aboard his ship and 
said: 







”How well the war is going for all of 
us. I make money every’time your crew 
ruins my establishment, and the United 
Nations, I have it on good authority, 
now hold all of Sicily.” 

”’Therefore,” she implored, ’you will 
do me. the favor of returning to your 
vigorous country, not by. way of South 
Africa, but by way of Suez and Singa- 
pore.” 

These are some of the little stories 
of the merchant ships, the stories 
which once perhaps were fact, and 
which in time will become part of the 
legend of the sea. They are from the 
smali talk of sailors and are of the 
loneliness of their craft. The little 
stories are as many as there are waves 
in @ voyage. 
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How Allies Keep 





By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


CROSS the Atlantic, John Q. Public 

cheerfully picked up his Dec. 18 
newspaper at the breakfast table and 
was shocked by news of a critical Ger- 
man breakthrough in the Ardennes 
Forest sector in Belgium. 

Twenty-four hours later, enemy 
troops, amidst the bleak mountains of 
Italy, were reading another newspaper. 
"German Offensive On 120-Kilometer 
Front,” it headlined above a frank ac- 
count of Wehrmacht penetrations. A 
map defined the embattled sector. 

To Germans crouching in their cold 
and rocky foxholes, it was good news 
but profoundly disturbing. Once again 
their first tidings of a military success 
had come from Frontpost, the two-page, 
three-column tabloid published by the 
Psychological Warfare Branch of Allied 
Force Headquarters. Distributed by the 
millions from the mouths of artillery 
pieces and the bellies of Allied aircraft, 
Frontpost is printed proof of the United 
Nations’ faith that truth is on the side 
of democracy. For more than a year, 
it has given the individual German sol- 
dier his first taste of a free press since 
National Socialism came into power, 


ROM THE lips of German prisoners 
comes testimony that Frontpost’s 
straight-forward accounts of Allied suc- 
cesses and reverses has captured the 
interest of men across the battle line. 
One battle-weary landser, from his 
POW cage, told of a shell carrying the 
current edition which buried itself with- 
out exploding. *’We had to dig two feet 
to get our copy,” he complained. When 
artillery men overshot their target, the 
company kitchen personnel trucked 
Frontpost up to their outfit, another 


prisoner reported. A third Jerry related’ 


that his lieutenant, engaged in a heated 
argument with a sergeant, produced 
Frontpost to prove his point. The un- 
abashed noncom whipped out a later 
edition and refuted him. 

Once German officers warned their 
men that the Allied tabloid was written 
by Jewish refugees, and threatened 
drastic penalties for those caught read- 
ing it. Today, Frontpost’s circulation is 
so widespread, that little can be done 
to ban it. 


EWSPAPERS directed at the enemy 
are not a novelty. Strategic bomb- 
ers based in Britain distributed them 
early in the war when Psychological 
Warfare was classified "Top Secret.” 


A German prisoner displays his 
copy of Frontpost. 
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Jerry Posted 


Germans Facing 5th 
Get War’s 
In Newsy GI Tabloid 


Progress 


During the Desert campaign, Africapost 
was circulated from Cairo. 

Frontpost, aimed at the eneniy in the 
fighting line, was a departure conceived 
by a British major on the staff o. Field 
Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander 
who promptly gave his approval. Late 
in October, 1943, work began. The first 
issue, a weekly, appeared Nov. 3. Since 
then, Frontpost has followed the Allied 
armies northward, publishing in Bari, 
Naples, Rome and its present secret lo- 
cation. 

From the start, it has been written 
by one man, a British civil servant 
whose identity cannot be divulged. Once 
he was a prominent poet and advertis- 
ing copy writer. Today, in the office 
where the German soldier’s paper is 
created, he tells the story of Frontpost. 

The paper serves two purposes, he ex- 
plains. First, it impresses the German 
soldier with Allied efficiency. Frontpost 
reaches him more c¢egularly than his 
own newspaper and it regularly scoops 
Nazi news sources. Secondly, Frontpost 
asserts our moral superiority over the 
German. It shows we are not afraid 
of the truth, because the truth is on 
our side. 


XPERIENCE has taught what the 

German landser will read. Atrocity 
stories are omitted—the footslogger 
shooting south merely shrugs his 
shoulders and says he’s a little cog ina 
big machine who must obey orders. 
Partisan activities are not emphasized. 
The German soldier, who doesn’t dare 
venture out alone, is acutely aware of 
their presence. 

Statistics win little attenticn. The 
German soldier simply refuses to believe 
the tremendous volume of bomb ton- 
nage dumped on Germany or the num- 
ber of POWs snared. A recently-cap- 
tured German war correspondent ex- 
plained why. ’You give figures and sta- 
tistics,” he explained. "That is all wrong. 
We Germans do not believe in the power 
of reasoning. Your paper should stir 
the emotions as does Wagner’s music. 
Then it would have an effect.” 

*The presentation of news is objec- 
tive. ’Slanting,” familiar to every news- 
paperman, is banned. ’When the Ger- 
man High Command is quoted, we re- 
port it ’said’ or ’announced.’ If we said, 
*The German High Command admitted,’ 
the landser would suspect the news,” 
the newspaper’s editor explained. That 
Allied forces are chewing up German 
strength to the west and east, as well 
as in the south, is underlined. The land- 
ser, intentionally kept in ignorance of 
the "big picture,” sometimes forgets 
that. 

Despite minor editorial policies, the 
emphasis remains upon true and honest 
reporting. Even type faces are modeled 
on the cardinal principles of logic, sim- 
plicity and clarity. 

"We want a direct presentation of 
facts. It doesn’t need embroidering with 
fancy layouts,” Lt. George Sleicher of 
New York City, art director, reported. 


HE LANDSER’S reacticn to all this 

varies. Some accept the truth as 
such. The: fanatic Nazi reserves judg- 
ment, evaluates the facts against the 
belated German communique, and 
grudgingly concedes that Frontpost is 
propaganda but, oddly, in the original 
definition of the word—” dissemination 
of information.” 

All German soldiers eagerly accept 
the maps which are a feature of Front- 
post. Names which appear both in 
Frontpost and German reports are 
checked. Slowly it dawns upon Hans 
and Rudolph that German reverses are 
immense and continuing. So great is 
their interest that a special map show- 
ing which towns within the Reich have 
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been bombed is being distributed as a 
weekly supplement. 

Frontpost appears twice weekly in 
tabloid form and a third time in larger 
size. Along with it, the German “eceives 
a companion publication — News from 
the Home Country. 


DITED by.a one-time Fleet Street 

journalist, News fom the Home 
Country is just that. Aside from a brief 
review of war developments, it is de- 
voted to home front infurmation which 
the landser—harassed *y a fantastically 
slow mail system and an acute scarcity 
of motor transportation — otherwise 
might not receive for weeks. News from 
the Home Country receives its news 
from German broadcasts and Allied in- 
formation coming from inside the 
Reich. The BBC German news service 
is a favorite source. Because the truth 
of enemy reports cannot be guaran- 
teed, each issue contains a caution that 
"all news from Germany given here 
is taken without further guarantee from 
the best available news sources in Ger- 
many and adjacent countries.” Adja- 
cent countries, incidentally, do not in- 
clude Stockholm, where Dr. Goebbel’s 
bright young men spread inspired 
propaganda. 

The chief editorial handicap for 
News from the Home Country is that 
virtually everything happening in Ger- 
many is unpleasant news to the sol- 
diers. 

To counterbalance the universally 
depressing picture, the editors confine 
mention of bomb damage to a mere list- 
ing of the military targets. 

Frontpost, News from the Home 
Country, the weekly bombing map, the 
Luftpost, a newspaper identical with 
Frontpost and carried to northern Italy 
and Germany, are circulated by two 
means: aircraft and artillery. Gunners 
and pilots were directed to distribute 
the Allied newspapers by Field Marshal 
Alexander early in the game. At first 
they were reluctant. ’’We’re here to kill 
Germans—not to provide them with 
reading material,” was the complaint 
which Capt. Leroy Block of Springfield, 
Mass., heard again and again. When the 
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first prisoners filtered in and credited 
Frontpost with their surrender, how- 
ever, the GIs and airmen were con- 
vinced. Another factor was the English 
language copy of Frontpost attached to 
each shell and bomb. 


ODAY, artillery handles most pin- 

point distribution. Ordnance am- 
munition outfits load 230 tabloid Front- 
posts into each 105 mm. shell and 130 
into each 25-pounder. Supervised by 
Gls, the actual loading is done by Ital- 
ians. Then the vhells are sent up to the 
outfits which fire them—with a silent 
prayer there will be no repetition of the 
incident which occurred when an artil- 
lery lieutenant had his men shoot, in 
succession, Frontpost, "you are sur- 
rounded” ieaflets and "Lublin has 
fallen” proclamations, a week before it 
fell. 

Both the 12th and 15th Air Forces 
and the Desert Air Force play a major 
role in distribution. Strategic aircraft of 
the 15th drop Luftpost far behind the 
lines. Fifth Army cubs and MATAF 
Thunderbolts dump Frontpost and its 
fellows on the 5th Army front, while the 
DAF blankets the 8th Army sector. To 
the air forces, these leaflet papers are 
known as nickels,” a nickname whose 
derivation is debated. 

The normal means of dropping the 
tabloid Frontpost or its big brother is 
by a parachute flare bomb which carries 
2,000 to 2,500 copies. B-25s can carry 
prefused bombs, which contain 14,000 
copies and burst in the air. The prob- 
lem of accurately distributing the PWB 
paper has challenged the Yankee in- 
genuity of airmen. 

No matter how Frontpost is delivered, 
the shivering landser in the Apennines 
gets his GI journal regularly. Swiftly he 
becomes accustomed to the strange and 
disturbing flavor of truth The Psycho- 
logica. Warfare Branch regularly re- 
ceives reassuring evidence that it is a 
job well done. There was a good example 
the other day. A newly-captured Ger- 
man faced his interrogator. 

"I'd like to put in a complaint,” he 
stormed. "I haven’ received Frontpost 
on time for two weeks!” 
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Like The Presidents, 
Inauguration Styles 
Change With Years 


By Sgt. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 


RESIDENT Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt is an old hand at shattering 
recedents. He broke two merely by 
ten inaugurated yesterday. One was 
the number of times he had been in- 
augurated—four. The other was the 
place—the south portico of the White 
House. It was the first time a President 
ever had taken oath there, but it was 
not the first inauguration ceremony to 
break with the past. 

Inaugurations have been changing, 
more or less, ever since the first one in 
1789 in which General George Washing- 
ton, fresh from his final victories over 
the British, was the chief figure. Chan- 
cellor Robert R. Livingston presided at 
the ceremony on the portico of New 
York City’s Federal Hall. General Wash- 
ington, with his hand on a Bible, re- 
peated the oath which every President 
has repeated since: 


I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. 

After kissing the Bible, he returned 
with Vice President Adams to the Sen- 
ate Chamber, where he spoke to the 
Senators and Representatives, express- 
ing his thanks to the people of the 
nation. That first inaugural address 
grew into a means for the new Presi- 
dent to tell the people: what he thought 
the nation needed and what he planned 
to do about it, something Washington 
did in the "no entangling alliances” 
speech of his second inauguration. 

Washington walked to St. Paul’s 
Church for divine services after that 
first ceremony. And while there was no 
parade or formal celebration yesterday, 
there had been a succession of increas- 
ingly elaborate displays down through 
the years. Roosevelt’s inauguration in 


will .... 


1941 was followed by a military parade 
replete with light tanks, motorcycles 
and marching cadets, while 235 bombers 
and fighters roared overhead. 


EFFERSON was the first President 

to take oath in the District of Co- 
lumbia. When President Adams angrily 
left the city and the: nation to the 
hands of "that radical” on the morning 
of the ceremony, Jefferson walked to 
the Capitol from his hotel alone—the 
only President ever snubbed by his 
predecessor. 

Andrew Jackson’s election brought a 
social and political upheaval to the 
United States. Ten thousand visitors, 
most of them proud not to be aristo- 
crats but "common people,” jammed 
the city for the inaugural and cheered 
as "Old Hickory” walked to the Capitol 
bareheaded and with an escort of Revo- 
lutionary War veterans. He made his 
inaugural address directly to the people, 
another Presidential "first.” Afterward 


he rode down Pennsylvania Avenue to’ 


the Executive Mansion on a white horse. 
The ensuing party he threw for his 
friends—many of them rough back- 
woodemsn—ruined the furniture but 
hkvosted his popularity. 


T WAS 2v YEARS later that Abraham 

‘Lincoln escaped an assassin’s plot 
in Baltimore by slipping into Washing- 
ton ten days early. Elected by a minority 
of the popular vote, Lincoln was sworn 
in by a jittery Chief Justice Taney 
amidst an atmosphere of troops and 
cannon. He responded with one of the 
great state papers, the First Inaugural 
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Down Pennsylvania Avenue rolls President Roosevelt’s 1941 inaugura- 


tion parade. 


There was none this year, but changes in inauguration 


ceremonies are not new. 


Address. His second inaugural speech 
was the last in wartime until President 
Roosevelt’s yesterday. 

Grover Cleveland, the nation’s first 
Democratic President since Buchanan, 
took office in 1881. An open carriage 
carried Cleveland and President Arthur 
to the Capitol where the new President 
was sworn in. He delivered his address 
from memory. Only Franklin Pierce 
had attempted to do this previously. 
A six-hour parade followed the cere- 
mony. 

A sideshow touch was added to the 
1905 inauguration of Theodore Roose- 
velt by a group of cowboys and Indians 
who had come to Washington from the 
West. Teddy had with him during the 
ceremonies a. lock of Lincoln’s hair, 
given him by Secretary of State Hay, 
who had been Lincoln’s personal sec- 
retary. 


OR THE FIRST inauguration of 
Woodrow Wilson in 1913, Washing- 
ton was illuminated with searchlights 
in honor of the second Democratic 
Chief Executive since 1856. A vacant 
space was roped off directly in front of 
the speaker’s stand, and when Wilson 
leaned over and asked the guards to 
remove the ropes and let people come 
closer, the crowd cheered. 
Though war was imminent in 1917, 
military display in the 1917 parade was 


criticized. Wilson had been re-elected 
on the slogan, ”He kept us out of war,” 
and the sight of cavalry guarding the 
city, machine guns mounted in the 
Capitol Plaza and marching soldiers 
was a rude shock to those who still 
hoped for peace. 

Those who were there will never for- 
get Warren Harding’s inauguration. 
Wilson, his dream of the ”14 Points” 
Shattered, sat staring straight ahead 
and let the new President take the 
cheers intended the old one. 


NAUGURATED for the first time in 
1933, Franklin Roosevelt told a coun- 
try unnerved by depression and bank 
panics, ”*We must drive the money 
changers from the temples.” A new era 
had begun in the United States. Four 
years later the last President to take 
office in March became the first to 
take office in January. The weather 
was miserable but ceremonies still were 
held outdoors. 

President Roosevelt’s third inaugura- 
tion was a somber affair and the crowd 
that saw it was the largest of its kind 
in American history. Only a few thought 
that before the year was out, the United 
States would be fighting in another 
World War. Yesterday, four years later, 
all of America had hopes that before 
1945 ends, the first great phase of that 
war will be completed. 





By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


T# BOOMING guns of Moscow 
played sweet music to the ears of 
Russia Wednesday when 324 of them 
barked simultaneously 24 times to an- 
nounce the capture of Warsaw by the 
men of Marshal Gregory Zhukov’s Ist 
White Russian Army. Since the days 
when the Wehrmacht started on the 
long road back from the gateways of 
Moscow and Stalingrad, the Russians 
have used the gun salute as a symbol 
of triumph and as a tribute to the 
commander and men who score a par- 
ticvlarly notable victory. 

The gun salute, which has its roots 
deep in military and naval history, is 
by no means a Russian innovation. 
Under Marshal Stalin’s sponsorship, 
however, it has come into its own as 
one of the most effective morale wea- 
pons of this war. 

The entire business of the Soviet 
artillery salute is controlled by Marshal 
Stalin, who is the sole judge of how 
many guns will fire how many salvos 
and when. The volume of the volley, 
which almost always depends upon the 
extent of the victory, is specified by 
Stalin in his Order of the Day. While 
not all Orders of the Day call for gun 
salutes, authorization for salutes is 
never contained anywhere but in an 
Order of the Day. 


REATEST NUMBER of salvos and 

guns ever authorized in one of 
Stalin’s orders has been 24 salvos from 
324 guns—the number fired following 
the fall of Kiev, Sevastopol and War- 
saw, and the breaking of the siege of 
Leningrad. The smallest number ever 
called for has been 12 salvos from 120 
guns. The recent trend has been toward 
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bigger and better salvos and the guns 
of Moscow during the past year have 
been drumming a tattoo on the white 
skies over the Kremlin. 

The first gun salute called for by 
Marshal Stalin was on Aug. 5, 1943, 
when he ordered the firing of 12 salvos 
from 120 guns to celebrate the recap- 
ture of Orel. The second salute—20 
salvos from .224 guns—followed the 
announcement of the fall of Kharkov 
18 days later. 

Contrary to popular opinion, there 
are no special guns set aside in Moscow 
for the sole purpose of firing salutes. 
Mobile antiaircraft batteries, used for 
the defense of the city, are summoned 
to do their extra-curricular bit every 
time the occasion arises. The soldiers 
on the guns welcome the opportunity 
to fire and are disappointed if their 


crew is not called on. Blank shells of 
various caliber are used exclusively. 


UCH TO-DO is made over the fir- 

ing of the guns in Moscow, and 

the general public joins in the celebra- 
tion. After the Order of the Day is 
broadcast twice over Radio Moscow, the 
guns are wheeled out, regardless of the 
time of day, to some centrally-located 
public place like the Kremlin wall and 
are fired in full view of the cheering 
multitudes. Since most of Stalin’s Or- 
ders are issued at night, most of the 
firing has taken place after dark. In 
the case of Warsaw, however, the Order 
of the Day was issued around noon 
and the salvos fired immediately after. 
The salvos, which are fired at closely- 
spaced intervals, are carefully timed, 
with all guns firing as one. During the 
firing, Seviet bands blare out the na- 


tional anthem and multi-colored rock- 
ets are launched which lend a festive, 
Fourth of July-ish air to the celebra- 
tion. As each salvo is fired, the multi- 
tude roars with joy and approval. Much 
vodka is spilled. ‘ 


While the gun salutes are generally 
employed to commemorate a military 
victory, they are also used to mark 
certain Soviet anniversaries, such as 
the founding of the Red Army on Feb. 
23, or the International Labor Holiday 
on May 1. 

The firing of salvos has not been 
restricted solely to Moscow. On several 
occasions, Marshal Stalin has specified 
in his Order of the Day that the Red 
Banner Fleet or the guns of some par- 
ticular city should join Mother Moscow 
in tendering the salute. Guns were 
fired in Sevastopol as well as Moscow 
following the fall of that city, while the 
Red Army Baltic Fleet spoke its high- 
calibered piece when the siege of Lenin- 
grad was broken. 


N PASSING, a word about Stalin's 
famous Orders which call for these 
artillery salutes. The Order of the Day 
is separate and apart from the military 
comriunique which is issued daily at 
about 2200-hours Italy time. The largest 
number of Special Orders ever issued 
in one day has never exceeded five. That 
record was originally set on July 27, 1944, 
when Marshal Stalin announced the 
fall of Dvinsk, Bialystok, Stanislawow, 
Lwow and Brest Litovsk. It was dupli- 
cated last Friday night—more than six 
months later—when the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Red Army announced the 
capture of Lodz and Cracow, new offen- 
sives in East Prussia and southern Po- 
land and the fall of a town 98 miles 
southeast of Danzig. 
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= Sa The Air 


By Pvt. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


IF YOU FIGURE it out, you'll find 
that about 95 percent of all the radio 
fare being broadcast by the seven 
American Expeditionary Stations in this 
theater is either recorded or transcribed. 
You can tell a program is out of a can 
when the announcer blurbs at the end 
of it: "This is the Armed Forces Radio.” 
That means the show has been pro- 
duced and performed in the U. S. and 
has been shipped over here on wax for 
replays. 

The rest of the air time, however, is 
filled with what people around the 
studios call “remotes,” which is a trade 
term for any show that is ‘locally writ- 
ten and produced. 

Three typical “remotes” are “Out Of 
This World,” a mystery produced each 
week by the 5th Army station; Signals 
On,” a variety half-hour put on in 
Caserta, and ”"Western Variety Jambo- 
ree,” @ hill-billy musical session in 
Foggia. 

"Out Of This World” draws its ideas 
from ancient Italian legends and super- 
stitions, and is well-handled in the 
writing and acting departments. 
‘Caserta’s "Signals On” is a show that 
gets around. It broadcasts each week 
from a different spot, and thus far has 
set up its microphone in a repple depple, 
a Red Cross club and a GI theater. The 
show is worked out by T-4 Barry Lane 
and T-5 John Marleib 

Foggia’s "Jamboree” is aimed at the 
“lovers of the wild, sky-hootin’ West 
and the sleepy southern hills” and stars 
a banjo-comic, Ken Card, assisted by 
Slim Andrew, The Blue Sky Buckeroos, 
The Sunset Ramblers and the Trail 
Blazers. It sounds like a barn dance 
without the Alka-Seltzer, but it keeps 
‘em stompin’ over on the Adriatic side. 

” 7 . 


SPEAKING OF ”REMOTES,” the Rome 
station plans to unveil a brand new 
one this week—the first in an infor- 
mation series tentatively dubbed "The 
Roman Forum.” Set up along the lines 
of the Chicago Round Table of the Air, 
the program will have-a board of eight 
GIs, all well-informed on a range of 
subjects. Each week’s topic will be 
chosen for its interest and significance 
te soldiers as determined by letters 
addressed to the Mail Call Department 
of Stars and Stripes. The initial topic, 
we're told, will be "The Necessity of 
Conversion of Service Troops Into In- 
fantry.” Plans are to pipe the program 
to the six other stations, with discs 
going back to Armed Forces Radio for 
general AES distribution. 


THIS DEPARTMENT, like everyone 
else, did a triple take at the news re- 
cently that Frank Sinatra would be 
succeeded as vocalist on the Hit Parade 
by Lawrence Tibbett of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Today we have the first 
account—yia Variety—of Larry (Bobby- 
socks) Tibbett’s Tin Pan Alley debut. 

According to the trade mag, the pro- 
gram opened with a brief pitch by Tib- 
bett explaining, ’with a bit of patroni- 
zation,” why he was on a program of 
this sort. Reason isn’t 4,000 dollars 
weekly; it’s that he believes in folk 
music, the music of the people, and it 
doesn’t have to be classical. Actually, 
comments Variety, a diagnosis of the 
show leads to the conclusion that Tib- 
bett’s appearance is mostly window 
dressing and astute radio showmanship. 

The famed baritone sang only three 
Songs, and only one of them was on the 
Hit Parade at all. The other two were 
extras” which gave the Tibbett vocal 
range a little room in which to move 
around. 

* o 


o 

NEXT WEEK STAY TUNED IN FOR: 
The story of penicillin on The Human 
Adventure, with e Colouris as Dr. 
Howard W. Florey. is one of the 
best written and directed shows in 
radio .. . Showtime, with Helen Forrest 
doing the vocals on Liza and Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm .. . Amos and Andy, with 
Buests Jack Benny and Rochester... 
Mildred Bailey, wrapping up St. Louis 

lues .. . Jack Benny’s program and 
Buest Larry Adler, who really blows it 
eut of his harmonica . . . Eddie Condon, 
with Max Kaminsky burning up Honey- 
Suckle Rose ... Andre Kostelanetz . . . 
Ht Musie Hall, with Bing on srseet 
by Arturo Toscanini... Dinah Shore. 
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CHINA TO ME — By Emily Hahn; 
Doubleday, Doran, New York; 3.00. 

Now that Mickey 
Hahn has written 
a juicy autobiog- 
raphy in which she 
omits few details of 
her exotic life in 
China’s port cities, 
perhaps an old 
friend can remi- 
¢q nisce a bit about 
her without seem- 
ing to break the 
unwritten (and 
sometimes unob- 
served) code by which no gentleman 
should warm over a lady’s past. This 
writer has known Mickey (nee Emily) 
Hahn in New York, London and Hong- 
Kong, but it is China of which she 
writes in her new book, "China to Me,” 
and we'll stick to China, too. 

In case there’s any doubt about it, 
Mickey was an unusual woman. To put 
it bluntly, she was an international 
sensation in China. It ,was unusual 
enough that shortly after her arrival 
in Shanghai she took to smoking cigars, 
but it was more extraordinary that she 
insisted on the strong, black brands 
straight from Havana. 

Her pets consisted of two gibbons, 
christened Mr. Mills and Junior respec- 
tively, who were dressed in diapers by 
day but were dolled up in sable coats 
when taken by Mickey to cocktail 
parties and dinners. Woe be to him who 
carelessly referred to the gibbons as 
*monkeys.” Once Mr. Mills broke loose 
and ran into the nearby house of a 
Belgian official. The Belgian, .protest- 
ing by letter, called Mr. Mills a ”mon- 
key.” Mickey, by return mail, confined 
her reply to an indignant denial that 
Mr. Mills was a monkey. She knew; for 
besides having taken mining engineer- 
ing at Wisconsin, she had spent a year 
on anthropology at Oxford. 

But it was her relations with people 
that caused even hardened old China 
hands to raise their eyebrows. It was 
bad enough to become the concubine 
of a Chinese poet-publisher; it was 
infinitely worse when she invaded the 
British Crown. Colony of Hong-Kong 





Welles Rabbit .. . 


Orson Welles has made himself a 
name by scaring the nation, moderniz- 
ing Shakespeare, out-of-focussing the 
movie camera, sawing Rita Hayworth 
in half, marrying her and, very re- 
cently, speaking his mind on politics. 
On Jan. 22, Welles begins a one-man 
show at New York’s City Center Thea- 
ter. bd 

Says the Marsman: "It will be me in 
the middle of the stage talking about 
Fascism ... I will discuss it as an 
idea.. I will explain it as a world force 
... Then will come the question period, 
lasting an hour, the best part of the 
evening because people can read what 
I think but this time they will be able 
to talk back.” There'll be nothing on 
the stage but Orson, a chair, a table 
and a glass of water. No rabbits, not 
even Rita sitting there demurely, now 
and then crossing her legs to give the 
pause that refreshes. 


Band Stand... 


Metronome, the musie trade maga- 
zine, has picked Woody Herman as the 
outstanding band leader of 1944. The 


It irked the boys who 
were rooting for Harry James, Charlie 
Spivak or T. Dorsey. 


USO or USA? :.. 


Amidst all the Congressional com- 
mentary on War Mobilizer James F. 
Byrnes’ request that 4-Fs work or fight, 
the motion of Rep. Donald L. O’Toole 
(D., N. Y.), went almost unnoticed. 
In a letter to Byrnes, O’Toole proposed 
that "all 4-F actors, band leaders and 
other professional entertainers” be 
drafted and assigned to entertainment 
units “which could be moved from 

















“Alfred feels that instead of do- 

ing any more work, it would be 

best for him to conserve all his 
strength to fight the Japs.” 


Reprinted from ”Alfred Ahoy!” 
—the complete recerd of the 
earteon adventures of the lov- 
able mariner created by Foster 
Humfreville. This is the cartoon- 
ist’s first such book. McBride 
and Co., New York; 1.00. 











and proceeded to charm Major Charles 
Boxer, of the British Intelligence, away 
from his wife. 

It was not long after meeting Boxer 
(in early 1941) that Mickey decided 
she needed the steadying influence of 
a baby. It was no fly-by-night decision. 
All of Mickey’s friends, including this 
one, heard her discuss the matter pro 
and con over and over again. They also 
can certify that Major Boxer definitely 
was in favor of the project, even though 
he could anticipate reprimands from 
superior officers. 

To the horror of Hong-Kong’s more 
conventional souls, a baby daughter 
was born to Mickey and Boxer only a 
couple of months before Pearl Harbor. 
The three were soon to become prison- 
ers of the Japanese; what was ex- 
traordinary was that they seemed to 
have fared not too badly with the Japs. 
Boxer, it was said, was allowed even in 
internment to continue with his fa- 
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battlefront to battlefront wherever 
morale is low.” 

The Congressman said he thought 
"the morale of GI Joe would be greatly 
raised if he saw these nationally-known 
entertainers serving in khaki or blue.” 


Actually, such 4-F entertainers are 
said to be rushing to join the USO which 
will probably be exempt from the new 
draft. USO entertainers who already 
have service might well be entitled to 
a kind of pre-Jimmy Byrnes ribbon to 
distinguish them from the expected 
flood of Johnny-come-latelys. 


Jungle Fever... 

Pass this on to whatever buddies you 
may have lurking in the Pacific jungles. 
If such Yanks use their ten-minute 
breaks getting the hang of tree-swing- 
ing, tiger-strangling and talking to 
monkeys, their postwar jobs might be 
in H’wood. 

Johnny Weissmuller has signed to 
play Tarzan for just two more years. 
He couldn’t be talked into signing up 
for more, even though his boss, Sol Les- 
ser, has signed with author Edgar Rice 
Burroughs for a 20-year lease on the 
jungle antics of his famous character. 
Burroughs wrote his first Tarzan book 
in 1918, and Elmo Lincoln played the 
first such role the same year. 

The studio announcement that Weiss- 
muller will swing on didn’t mention 
whether Maureen O’Sullivan will con- 
tinue to be at the other end of the 
rope. But something sweet in attractive 
tatters will be around, goggling at wide- 
mouthed lions and swimming (at a dis- 
tance) au naturel. A Tarzan picture 
has long been ideal as basic training 
for fragile starlets. 


False Alarms .. . 

Columnist Earl Wilson has a some- 
what rude but refreshing habit of ask- 
ing stage and movie stars frank ques- 





vorite study—the history of Portuguese 
settlements in the Far East. Mickey 
pleaded that she was rightly the “wife” 
of her Chinese poet and escaped im- 
prisonment altogether. She and her 
daughter were shipped back to Ameriea 
last year. 

To say that Mickey was brazen would 
be misstating the case. It was only that 
what people said about her mattered 
little and what people thought of her 
concerned her not at all. If what she 
did shocked people, she figured a little 
shocking would do them no harm. It 
was surprising how many respectable 
dowagers came to like, even to enter- 
tain, Mickey. Somehow in between liv- 
ing she found time to write for Shang- 
hai’s papers, to contribute on and off 
to The New Yorker and to write a full- 
length biography of the Soong sisters. 

The Orient not only fascinated, but 
amused her. She got along handsomely 
with the Chinese and she was never 
embarrassed when dealing with the 
inevitably nosey Japanese. For ex- 
ample, after the Japs walked into Hong- 
Kong they questioned Mickey at some 
length. "Why,” the chief Jap gendarme 
asked, “you marry Chinese, but have 
baby with Major Boxer?” Mickey an- 
swered very pointedly: "Because I’m a 
bad girl.” —R. N. 


BEST SELLERS i 


FICTION ; 

The Green Years—A. J. Cronin 

Immortal Wife—/rving Stone 

Forever Amber—Kathleen Winsor 

Earth And High Heaven—Gwethalyn 
Graham 

Green Dolphin. Street — Elizabeth 
Goudge 

The Robe—Lloyd Douglas 

Leave Her To Heaven—Ben Ames Wil 
liams 

Bolinvars—Marguerite F. Bayliss 

The Razor’s Edge—W. Somerset Mauge- 
ham 

Strange Fruit—Lillian Smith } 


NONFICTION 
Brave Men—Ernie Pyle 
The World Of Washington Irving—Van 
Wyck Brooks 
Yankee From Olympus — Catherine 
Drinker Bowen 
I Never Left Home—Bob Hope 
The Time For Decision—Sumner Welles 
Caesar And Christ—Will Durant ° 
Try And Stop Me—Bennett Cerf ‘ 
China To Me—Emily Hahn 
People On Our Side—Edgar Snow ‘ 
Lee’s Lieutenants—Douglas S. Freeman 
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tions about their use of pulchritudinous 
padding here and there. He prints 
only the names of those stars who say 
they don’t use it. Wilson’s frontal ap- 
proach has caught on, at least with 
salon-keeper Kathryn Kuhn of New 
York. 

Fashion-expert Kuhn told a reporter 
she has first-hand knowledge that 
Betty Grable, Carole Landis, Dinah 
Shore and Joan Edwards do not wear 
a certain flimsy garment, which we'll 
define only as the one which dark 
South Pacific ladies were presented 
with by blushing GIs. The ladies, you 
may recall, tied the garments around 
their waists and used the two pockets 
for betel nuts. 


Street Walking ... 


Two of Russia’s favorite humorists, 
Ilya and Eugene Petrov, both now dead, 
visited the United States a few years 
ago and published their impressions 
in a book called "Little Golden Amer- 


ica.” They thought H’wood was "hell- 
ishly dull.” They walked around and 
wrote this: 


"The first stroll through Hollywood 
was sheer torment for us. Strange! 
Most of the passersby seemed familiar. 
We could not rid ourselves of the 
thought that we had met these people 
somewhere, that we were acquainted 
with them, and that we knew some- 
thing about them. But where we 
had seen them and what we knew 
about them—you could kill us, but 
we could not remember! Finally, it 
became unendurable. It was only when 
we realized that we had seen all these 
people in motion pictures, that all of 
them were actors .. .” 

But it’s not really that bad in 
H’wood these days. If you are puz- 
zled about a passing face or figure, just 
stop the person and ask: "Haven't I 
seen you somewhere before?” You'll 
get some kind of an answer. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


LD KING Cole was a merry old 

soul, but the Psychological War- 
fare Branch expert was merrier. ”Dr. 
Coebbels and cunning German propa- 
andists indeed,” he chuckled. "He 
ought to call the whole crew back to 
Berlin to study the psychology of sex. 
They work hard and publish this leaflet 
showing a nice curvy girl. Our GIs pick 
up a few and stick ‘em on the walls. 
We don’t mind—they’ve been a swell 
morale builder. You see Jerry made one 
little error. He printed his lush lass on 
the front of the leaflet and his propa- 
ganda on the back. Pinned up, you 
can’t read a word of it.” 


= NOWBOUND and shivering to a 

boogie beat, S-Sgt. Harry Kvammes’ 
remark literally froze us. "Gee, this is 
like summer,” he cheerfully observed, 
then hastened to explain that he spent 
33 months in the Aleutians and Alaska 
befere hitting Europe with the 36lst 
Infantry Regiment’s 1st Battalion. 
"Anyone who considers Italy’s weather 
tough should have been with the 4th 
Infantry up there,” he reported. ”"The 
wind velocity would reach 100 miles an 
hour. Once the Navy reported a 125- 
mile-an-hour gale which had one of 
their destroyers shipping water down 
its smokestack. There was no protection 
from the blasts. Th® only tree on our 
island was flown in from the States. We 
built an iron fence around it so it 
wouldn’t blow down. Storms? Why, one 
gale made me a month late when I was 
transferred to the States.” The Ger- 
mans are tougher warriors than were 
the Japs at Attu, Sgt. Kvammes con- 
ceded. Artillery spells the difference. 
"Japs are sneaky guys who aren’t afraid 
of doing anything—only they’re ignor- 
ant. One thing’s sure, the weather here 
is much better.” Thus reassured, we 
stepped back into the balmy Apennine 
breezes, our teeth chattering. 


NOW MASKS the Apennines in 

beauty, yet it brings new hardships 
to the fighting man. Cave-ins of drifts 
are’ a constant menace to the dough- 
foot’s foxhole. Snow loads new burdens 
upon the combat medics, too. When 
German mortars nipped a returning 
patrol and wounded three men it took 
20 litter bearers to bring them in. 
Twelve were from the 36lst Infantry’s 
1lst Battalion aid station. Everyone in 
the line company CP, including the 


* captain, turned out to assist the medics 


in their battle against the mountain 
snow. "If they'll let us, we’ll get the 
casualties out,” S-Sgt. Paul Bunch of 
Eminence, Mo., observed afterward. 
”But snow wears the litter bearers down 
terribly. We thought of putting our 
litters on skis. That didn’t work out. 
Now we’re building sheet metal -tobog- 
gans. With them, we’ll be able to bring 
@ wounded man to warmth and safety 
before shock sets in.” 

"Shock is a big problem,” Lt. William 
Newbold of Los Angeles explained. ”In 





cold weather, it’s worse. We can only 
get up to company in a jeep. It’s terribly 
important to bring a man back to bat- 
talion aid as quickly as possible. After 
we get toboggans and a windbreak for 
the jeep, things should be pretty good.” 

Sgt. Bunch broke in: ”They’d be bet- 
ter if we knew when the Krauts were 
going to ignore the red cross and shoot 
at us. Sometimes they do and sometimes 
they don’t. You’re never sure.” 

Happily, casualties are light on the 
statie front. Trench foot hasn’t been 
much of a problem here either. Lt. New- 
bold credits that to shoepacs, lectures 
given on their use by Sgt. Bunch, and 
distribution of denatured, guaranteed 
undrinkable alcohol to companies so 
men can swab their feet after coming 
back from the line. There was a serious 
professional flavor to the discussion of 
the medics’ winter problem. The only 
really jarring note came when Sgt. 
Bunch, patching an infected GI toe, 
answered a question as to whether he 
planned to become a doctor after the 
war. "Oh, no,” he replied. "I want to be 
a veterinary.” 


LL THOSE folks stewing over the 

postwar course of free enterprise 
should take a run up to a spot 4,000 
odd yards behind the fighting front for 
reassurance, Separated by only a few 
feet are two signs inviting Gis in for a 
cup of steaming coffee. The engineers 
operate one stand. The second is run by 
the 91st Division artillery headquarters 
and since its sign is bright red and 
bigger, naturally we dropped in there. 
Cpl. Scott Lawrence of Salt Lake City 
cheerfully handed over a cup of coffee, 
while mess sergeant Jack Nisvett of 
Snyder, Texas, explained that his gen- 
eral brewed up the coffee idea. It’s 
available 24 hours daily for chilly 
drivers or weary infantrymen heading 
back up to their outfit. Nobody had a 
word to say about the competitive engi- 
neers’ coffee stand until we were about 
to leave. Then one anonymous artillery 
man sidled up and whispered: ”Frankly, 
our coffee is lots tastier.” 


RT NOTE in a Warring World: Pfc. 
Ervin von Wald of Washington, 

D. C., former Catholic University art 
student now serving with the 91st Divi- 
sion, dipped a cotton swab into some 
gentian violet, the stuff medics use for 
trench foot and trench mouth. Then he 
painted a mountain landscape on card- 
board. It hangs in the battalion aid sta- 
tion. Everyone coming in comments on 


the landscape’s artistic merits, so much 
so that Pfc. von Wald is a little troubled 
that critics of a later day may examine 
it and solemnly opine: ’’That’s an early 
Von Wald—his trench mouth phase.” 


HY NOT KEEP a cup of hot coffee 

boiling at GI refueling points be- 
tween the forward area and Rome for 
chilled truck drivers and other travel- 
ers? is a question often asked. We in- 
quired of Pvt. Marvin L. Reinfeldt of De- 
troit, Mich., near Orbetello if the QM 
gas supply boys would mind and he 
figured they wouldn’t if someone 
furnished the coffee. 


ROM THE South Pacific, a GI com- 

plained to "Yank” that he hadn’t 
seen a white woman in months. Several- 
issues later a keen-witted Negro soldier 
wrote a chilling retort from Italy. "What 
are you griping about?” he asked. "I 
haven’t seen a colored girl in two years.” 
It was an amusing interchange, but- 
actually, aside from a score or so of 
Negro American Red Cross girls, the 
American colored soldier overseas has 
little but memories for female com- 
panionship. 

Over 92nd Division way, we discussed 





the matter with Viola Brannic Miller 
of New York City. She’s "Vi" to every 
colored doughfoot in the sector and op- 
erates an ARC clubmobile with Ruth 
Pius of Cincinnati and Jill Powell of 
Boston. ”You should have seen their 
faces when the boys in Naples first saw 
us,” Vi recalled. "They just couldn't 
believe they were seeing a colored gir], 
They’d run up from the street and 
want to touch your hand to see if you 
were real.” Now the fellows are accus- 
tomed to their presence but faces stil] 
mirror bewilderment when the club- 
mobile pulls up to a battalion CP or 
ou position with its cargo of dough- 
nuts. 

”They’re such a swell bunch of boys,” 
Vi said enthusiastically. "They love to 
bring presents they believe you need. 
We try to repay them by getting a GI 
slant. We carry messkits and sweat out 
chow lines with the fellows. We explain 
to the officers there are a lot more 
enlisted men than commissioned per- 
sonnel and our job is to be with them, 
Sometimes a boy will .get.a crush on one 
of the girls and we tell him the same 
thing—we have to divide our time 
among many and can’t let anyone 
monopolize it. At. dinner I always 
change into civilian clothes. It makes 
home seem nearer to the fellows.” 

Negro Red Cross girls must be over 
25 and college graduates. Ruth Pius is 
an Ohio State alumna, Jill attended 
Howard and Vi studied at Bennett Col- 
lege for Women, later went to business 
college and did postgraduate work at 
City College of New York. She was sec- 
retary to a college president before 
joining the Red Cross, which put her 
to recruiting before releasing her for 
the overseas assignment. 

—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 


Sgt. Herb Todd of Atlantic City, N. J., samples a doughnut from the ARC 
clubmobile operated by Vi Miller, New York City, and Ruth Pius of 
Cincinnati; Ohio. 
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VIATION engineers are very much 

a part of the AAF in MAAF. Two 
companies of Negro aviation engineers 
recently celebrated—or rather com- 
pleted—30 months of airfield building 
in the Mediterranean Theater. They've 
built them in Equatorial East Africa, 
Kenya, Belgian Congo, French West 
Africa, Egypt, Sicily, Italy and now, 
Corsica. 

One day their CO, Lt. Col. James O. 
Johnson of Huntsville, Ala., told the 
men that they had been assigned the 
hurry-up job of building a heavy 
bomber base within 30 days. They set 
to work, and where rocks and camel 
grass had been, 24 days later stood 
a fine earthen airfield. But they were 
not through. While building an asphalt 
runway, they suddenly found them- 
selves racing to their guns, for word 
had come through tha. enemy para- 
troopers had been drcpped in the vi- 
cinity. For 48 hours these aviation en- 
gineers guarded the base until the 
last parachutist had been taken pris- 
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oner. At 5:00 PM on the 30th day they 
heard the drone of a plane and saw 
a heavy bomber come in for a landing. 
The job was completed. 


OVERS of that great sport for yo- 

delers, mountain climbing, had bet- 
ter hang up their alpenstocks and long 
winter underwear. MAAF heavies, act- 
ing like a baseball syndicate, are 
“breaking up” the Alps. 

It’s often necessary for a pilot to 
lessen his load to keep in formation. 
To make the plane lighter, two or 
tlLree bombs have to be released and 
this usually occurs over the Italian 
Alps while flights are heading toward 
Germany. Unwittingly, we’re putting 
those famous Alpine guides out of 
business. For example, he’s hiking 
along, rope in hand, with a nice fat 
t-urist (for propensity’s sake, a Fas- 
cist) on the other end. Suddenly, the 
rope stiffens, the tourist falls into a 
shell crater and disappears. The guide 
scratches his head, curses a flight of 
planes overhead and woefully ‘goes 
home without collecting his fee. We 
only hope it doesn’t put the St. Bern- 
ards out of business. MAAF has noth- 
ing against those whisky-totin’ ponies. 


IBERANDO Boomerang, a B-24 with 

a long and impressive history, re- 
cently topped two of the proudest rec- 
ords of the 376th "Liberandos” Heavy 
Bomb Group. By flying 121 combat 
missions totaling 1,077 air hours, the 
last 87 without turning back before 
bombs were away, Boomerang has shat- 
tered the record of Blue Streak (110 
missions) and Flame McGoon (75 mis- 


sions). Blue Streak is touring the 
States now—and Flame McGoon went 
down with her record, a victim of en- 
emy flak on her 76th mission. 

Doctor to the ills ef Boomerang has 
been medicine man M-Segt. Tommy 
Taylor of Ardmore, Okla., and his 
ground crew. The only turnback she 
made in her 121 missions was caused 
by aleak in an oxygen tank, no fault 
of the mechanics. Proud of Boom- 
erang’s record is walrus-moustached 
Col. T..Q. Graff, Liberandos’ CO, who 
notes that "this plane alone has drop- 
ped more than 250 tons of bombs on 
enemy targets.” 


. 

F YOU INTEND to jump out of a 

plane, it’s not recommended you try 
to emulate Capt. Arthur T. Ensley of 
Superior, Wis., and the 310th Bomb 
Group. Capt. Ensley'’s B-25 took on too 
much flak and started dropping fast. 
The turret was blazing and shortly after 
Ensley had ordered the co-pilot to bail 
out at 7,000 feet, he himself was over- 
come by the heat. How he got out of 
the plane he doesn’t know but his next 
recollection was of falling free with 
his hands badly burned from the red- 
hot controls. He clutched at his rip- 
cord — and couldn’t find it. For one 
horrible second, he thought he had 
forgotten to put on his parachute. Then 
he looked down at his chest and found 
he still was wearing his flak suit, al- 
though the helmet had fallen off earlier. 
Ordinarily a flak suit just falls apart 
when you pull a strap in the front, but 
Ensley’s suit was damaged and he had 
tied it together with strings instead 
of the usual snaps. With shreds of 
skin hanging from his burned hands, 


he fumbled at the strings. "It seemed 
to take forever,” he recalled. ‘The mo- 
ment the strings were loosened, the 
steel vest jerked up and hit him under 
the chin. It was a few. more seconds 
until he had freed the snaps on his 
shoulders and the suit fell away. Then 
he grabbed the cord and felt the ’chute 
open with a pop. He barely had time 
to look out and see other ’chutes float- 
ing down when he hit the ground with 
a terrific jolt that sprained his ankle. 
”"T guess my ’chute must have started 
to open at about 300 feet,” he estimates, 
"and I figure I got out of the plane 
somewhere around, 5,000. That's 4 
per a long way to fall without 4 
"Cc u hag ° 


{\ NOTHER 310th pilot, Capt. How- 
ard Sessler of Arlington, Mass., 1s 


- overseas for the third time. He was 


one of the men who flew the first B-25 
raid on Tokyo, he has flown one com- 
plete tour of duty in the Mediterranean 
Theater and is now back again. "It was 
weather and nothing else that loused 
us up on the “okyo raid,” he claims. 
"We went in with no trouble at all and 
ran into very little flak. It was funny, 
though; we bombed at 1,000 feet and 
while we were bombing, a Jap airlinet 
was going over us at 1,500 feet. I bet 
the Jap crew didn’t even know what 
was coming off.” Heading for China, 4 
storm forced his plane down in the 
China Sea and he swam to a Jap-held 
island a short distance away. "Lucky 
for us, there were no Japs on it,” he 
remembers. "Chinese guerrillas on the 
next island took us to the mainland the 
following night.” 
—Sgt. HERB MITGANG 
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Because the Sunday strip of “Li'l Abner” failed to arrive per schedule, “Blondie” again is substituted in this week's edition. . 
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Yank Forces Slice 
Into German Bulge 
In Ardennes Sector 


(Continued from page 1) 


Nijmegen. Allied infantry drove thd 
— German troops back to theiy 
starting point after bitter streeq 
fighting. ss aed 

Su rted by American artille 
the British sent two spearheads fort 
ward on a six-mile front and th¢ 
attack materialized in the outer 
fringes of the Siegfried Line at ong 
of its weakest points. 

Third Army troops, after captur- 
ing Diekirch, have advanced two 
and a half miles toward the Ger- 
man border. 

In an offensive launched from 
their Gambsheim bridgehead, the 
Germans have captured the towns 
of Dallhunden, Dengolsheim, Statt- 
matten, Sessenheim and Servisseim 
joining forces with other German 
units which have struck south from 
the Siegfried Line to the northern 
side of the Hagenau Forest. 

The Germans were reported to 
be pouring men across the Rhine 
on pontoons and ferries. 

American fighter-bombers have 
damaged Nazi pontoon bridges 
across the Rhine near Drusenheim 
and met the worst antiaircraft fire 
seen thus far on the Rhine front. 


BRADLEY’S COMMAND 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (ANS)— 
The decision to return the Amer- 
ican ist and 9th Armies to the 
command of Lt. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley is up to General Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson said yesterday. 

The Associated Press, comment- 
ing on a Paris dispatch, said that 
General Bradley had possibly re- 
sumed command of all armies in 
his 12th Army Group on the'cen- 
tral sector of the western front. 

Bradley’s command was split by 
Field Marshal Von Rundstedt’s De- 
cember offensive and the northern 
part of Bradley’s forces including 
the 9th and most of the Ist Army 
was placed under command of Brit- 
ish Field Marshal Montgomery. 
Bradley retained command of troops 
south of the Belgian bulge includ- 
ing Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s 
3rd Army, some units of the ist 
Army and one division of the U. S. 
7th Army. . 

Bradley’s command was split De- 
cember 20th after Rundstedt had 
cut roads and other communications 
between his armies. Supreme Head- 
quarters and the War Department 
carefully referred to the shift as a 
temporary expedient and Bradley 
himself said that his original 12th 
Army Group would be restored when 
the bulge was reduced. 

















WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 1) 








Czestochowa may have pierced the 
only line of fortifications on the 
eastern front. 

As seen here, the Red Army kept 
important-looking attacks jabbing 
at the Germans in Latvia and East 
Prussia and surged into Hungary 
while massing its real strength for 
the blow through Poland at the 
heart of Germany. 

The disposition of the German 
forces at present is an enigma and 
Observers suggested that only lack 
of shipping could explain the 20 
German divisions left in Latvia. 

The softness of the German de- 
fenses is puzzling because there is 
no doubt that the German com- 
mand knew the Red Army was 
massing. German broadcasts have 
spoken of it for months. But the 
Germans may have underestimated 
the strength and guessed the wrong 


ate. 
That the Germans will regroup 
and put up a stiffer resistance is 
a foregone conclusion but the Ger- 
man problem is complicated by lack 
of any natural defense barrier, the 
absence of known artificial defenses 
and the unprecedented size and 
scope of the Russian attack. 


Japs Hint At New Yank 
Landings Below Manila 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20 (AP)—The 
Domei (Japanese) news agency said 
today an American invasion south 
of Manila may be developing. 

A dispatch heard in the United 
States said "enemy air forces are 
conducting reconnaissance opera- 
tions in southern Luzon areas, in- 
dicating the possibility that the 
enemy is intending to avoid our 
Powerful forces north of Manila 
and instead attempt to land troops 
at some other fresh point,” 











.. OPERATIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


The signs tell part of the story and the snow tells the rest as a 5th Army ambulance slithers 
along an icy frontline road with a load of wounded. 






(APS Photo) 





Servicemen’s 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 — The 
muzzle was on today in the mystery 
of who assigned Col. Elliott Rocse- 
velt’s dog an airplane priority 
ahead of three servicemen but 
Rep. Miller (D., Calif.), had hopes 
of getting the facis. 

Miller stepped into the case be- 
cause one of the servicemen af- 
fected is a ‘constituent, Seaman 
Leon Leroy of Antioch, Calif. The 
Congressman asked Secretary of 
War Stimson for a "complete re- 
port” on why the servicemen (with 
C priorities) had to get off a cargo 
plane of the Air Transport Com- 
mand to make way for high pri- 
ority freight while the dog (with 
an A priority) was flown on. 

Maj. Gen. Harold L. George of 
ATC had said after a preliminary 


Military Commission 
To Try Nazi Agents 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20 (ANS)—The 
Government has decided to try the 
two German agents who landed on 
the Maine coast seven weeks ago 
before a military commission at 
Governors Island, New York, This 
was disclosed in Washington today 
at the same time Maj. Gen. Thomas 
A. Terry, head of the Second Serv- 
ice Command announced that the 
Justice Department had transferred 
the men to Army jurisdiction. 

The pair, William Curtis Cole- 
paugh, 26, a native of Niantic, Conn., 
and Eric Gimpel, German national, 
were turned over to military police 
last night and taken to the military 
prison on the island. At the same 
time, General Terry announced the 
composition of the commission 
which is to try them. It will include 
Cols. Clinton J. Harrold, Lathrop 
R. Bullene, John B. Grier, Lt. Col. 
Harlan Besson, Majors Thomas J. 
Maginnis, Basil B. Elmer, and Ed- 
ward A. Belanger. 

The trial date has not been 
fixed. Besides naming the trial 
judge advocate and his assistant, 
General Terry also detailed four 
majors to serve as defense counsel. 

r the trial on charges of 
violating a "law of war’ will be 
public is. left to the military com- 
mission, Secretary Stimson said 
yesterday. 








Russia Opens Black Sea 
Ports To Relief Shipping 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (UP)— 
Soviet Russia has agreed to allow 
the use of Black Sea ports for ship- 
ment of relief supplies to the war 
stricken populations of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation authorities 
announced in Washington today. 
The announcement came ree 
days after Jan Ciech&nowski, Po- 
lish Ambassador to the United 
States, charged the delay in getting 
relief through to Poland was the 
result of Soviet policy. 

Inland transport from the Black 
Sea has also been promised, 
UNRRA’s Director Lehman an- 
nounced, and said this cleared the 








_ With Elliott's Dog Aired 


‘ By Army News Service 





way for first shipments to two lib- 
erated countries, : 


Losing Tilt 


investigation that an “error of 
judgment” had been made, an error 
that won’t happen again. His aides 
said ATC did not intend to discuss 
the matter further. 

Leroy, who has been serving over- 
seas, was on his way home to his 
father’s funeral when he and the 
other two men were "bumped off” 
the plane at Memphis, Jan. 11. 

The dog, 
mastiff named 
gift of the President’s second son 
to his bride, actress Faye Emerson 
of Hollywood. Col. Roosevelt said 
in London he knew “nothing about 
shipping the dog by air” from 
Washington to Hollywood. ° 

Presidential Secretary Stephen 
Early said neither Elliott nor any- 
one else connected with the White 
House was responsible for the pri- 
ority arrangement. Early called it 
all ”a regrettable combination of 
errors.” 


NAVY TAKES OVER 

ANTIOCH, Calif., Jan. 20 (ANS) 
—Leon Leroy, 18, naval gunner 
bumped off a westbound Army 
cargo plane while Col. Elliott Roose- 
velt’s dog remained aboard, prob- 
ably will return to New York aboard 
a dogless Naval Air Transport Ser- 
vice plane. His leave expires Jan. 27. 

Leroy was informed yesterday by 
the naval representative in Oaklan 
that he is eligible for a 4-E priority 
and space may be available for him 
on Jan. 25 or 26. 

The boy’s widowed mother said 
the Navy offered Leon the ride to 
New. York without solicitation. 


Wilson In Washington 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (AP)— 
Field Marshal Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson, former Mediterranean 
Allied Commander in Chief. has 
arrived to take over the post of 
new British member of the com- 











Sorry, We Can’t Give 
You The Latest News 


Because the Sunday Stars and 
Stripes is distributed over the 
entire theater, we must close our 
forms at 5 PM Saturday. The 
result, we again remind you, is 
that we cannot possibly bring 
you as late news as we do during 
the week. 

If we fail to give you the latest 
news on Sunday, it’s because of 
mechanical and distribution diffi- 
culties, not because we don’t want 
to. 








War Making Heavy 
Demands On France 


PARIS, Jan. 20 (UP)}—Cold, shiv- 
ering, famished Parisians were re- 
assured today by General Charles 
de Gaulle, their hardships were not 
due to an internal breakdown but 
to the country’s economical and in- 
dustrial capacities being totally de- 
voted to war. 

Snowbound roads and railways 
have bottlenecked supplies and coal 
is virtually unobtainable in the city 
while foods of all kinds are becom- 
ing increasingly scarce. 

Even "Black Market” supplies are 
running low. 

Electricity and gas supplies have 
been drastically cut by the Govern- 
ment and Parisians leaving their 
offices go to icy homes. 

Many families are burning old 
bits of furniture and parks are be- 
ing picked clean of twigs and 
branches. 

Recent floods have made it im- 
possible to bring coal to the city by 
barge and freezing of mountain 
streams in central France has 
caused a reduction in electricity 








bined chiefs of staff. 


supplies. 


More Than 30,000 
Furloughs A Month 
May Hamper Army 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20 (ANS)— 
For every soldier returned to this 
country on furlough in excess of 30,. 
000 a month, the War Department 
estimates that the Army will lose 
the use of four to seven others. 

This was disclosed in a letter from 
Brig. Gen. Robert H. Dunlop, acting 
adjutant general to Rep. Walt 
Horan® (R., Wash.), made public 
today by Rep. Horan. 

Asked about prospects for the re- 
turn of Washington’s National 
Guard regiment, the 1€1st Infantry, 
which has been in service since De- 
cember, 1940, most. of the time in 
the South Pacific, "We simply lack 
qualified replacements, at least un- 
til Germany is defeated,” General 
Dunlop wrote. He said that the 
Army’s overhead installations in the 
United States are ’predominantly 
manned” by overseas veterans, men 
over 35, limited service men or 
Wacs and "few can be used for ro- 
tation.” 

Nevertheless,. General Dunlop 
said, the number bf men being re- 
turned for temporary duty and ro- 
tation is expected to be increased 
"markedly” in the next few months. 

"But for every soldier added (to 
30,000) we lose the use of four to 
seven additional men in travel time 
and troops being processed or being 
trained.” 


Red Army Columns 
Drive For Breslau 


(Continued from page 1) 


sian progress must necessarily be 
slower than in the south. 

But.while Chernyakhovsky drove 
into the intricate German defenses 
of East Prussia, slowly thrusting for- 
ward between lakes, forests and sea, 
and imminently threatening the city 
of Insterburg, an important_railroad 
junction, the Germans hastily 
threw in a Volksssturm battalion 
desperately trying to stop Marshal 
Rokossovsky’s drive to Danzig. 

"The hour of vengeance has ar- 
rived. East Prussia will answer 
fully for all the crimes of its vicious 
offspring, for every drop of blood 
and for every broken home,” a Red 
Star editorial proclaimed today. 

Izvestia reported the entire East 
Prussian population aged 13 to 60 
had been called to arms, fighting 
and building fortifications. 

Although the weather has been 
overcast, the Russian air force has 
been most active, launching massive 
attacks on German tank congen- 
trations in one attack after another. 

Radio Danzig today signaled: 
"Attention everybody; we are clos- 
ing down. Volksssturm battalion 
has been called up. The danger is 
great but we shall not give way.” 
The oadcast was_ recorded in 
London by the BBC. 

The German Transocean agency 
admitted the Russian offensive 
wave had moved further west but 
said the gains of terrain had be- 
come smaller as German resistance 











stiffened on all fronts. 











FDR'S 








powerful than either legislative or 
judicial branches, 

As he was sworn in today, the 
nation was spending for war pur- 
poses an average of more than 290 
million dollars daily. 

The public debt which was 16 
billion dollars when he took office 
for the first time has grown to 233 
billion dollars and will increase to 
300 billions. 

The President said in his inaug- 
uration address: 

"Mr. Chief Justice, Mr. Vice Pres- 
ident, my friends: 

”"You will understand and I be- 
lieve agree with my wish that the 
form of this inaugufation be as sim- 
ple as its words are brief. 

"We Americans of today together 
with our Allies are passing through 
a period of supreme test. It is a 
test of our courage—our resolve— 
our wisdom—our essential decency. 

"If we meet that test—success- 
fully and honorably—we shall per- 
form a service of historic impor- 
tance which men, women and chil- 
dren will honor throughout all time. 

”As I stand here today having to 
take the solemn oath in the pres- 
ence of my fellow countrymen—in 
the presence of our God—I know 





(Continued from page 1) 


it is America’s purpose that we 
shall not fail. 

"In the days and years that are 
to come we shall work for a just and 
durable peace as today we work and 
fight for total victory in the war. 

"We have learned we cannot live 
alone at peace; that our well-being 
is dependent on the well-being of 
other nations far away. 

"We have learned that we must 
live as men and not as ostriches nor 
as dogs in the manger. 

"We can and will achieve such a 
pes We shall strive for perfec- 
tion. 

"We shall not achieve it im- 
mediately—but we shall strive. We 
may make mistakes—but they must 
never be mistakes which result 
from faintness of heart or aband- 
onment of moral principles. 

"IT rementber that my old school 
master said in days that seemed 
to us then to be secure and un- 


troubled; "Things in life will not}tion 


always run smoothly. Sometimes 
we will be rising toward heights, 
then all will seem to reverse it- 
self and start downward. 

”’The great fact to remember is 
that the trend of civilization it- 
self is forever upward; that a 
drawn through the middle 





of the'all 


INAUGURATION MESSAGE 





peaks and valleys of the centuries 
always has an upward trend.’ 

"Our constitution of 1787 was not 
a perfect. instrument; it is not 
perfect yef. But it provided a firm 
base whereupon all manner of men 
of all races, colors and creeds could 
build our solid structure of democ- 
racy. 

"Today in this year of war 1945 
we shall have learned lessons—at 
a fearful cost—and we shall profit 
by them. 

"We have learned to be citizens 
of the world, members of the hu- 
man community. 

"We have learned the simple 
truth, as Emerson said, that ‘the 
only way to have a friend is to be 
one’. 

"We can gain no rg peace if 
we approach it with suspicion and 
inert ants with fear. We can 
gain it only if we proceed with the 
understanding and confidence and 
courage which flow from convic- 


"The Almighty God has blessed 
our land in many ways. 

"He has given our people stout 
hearts ahd s arms wherewith 
to strike mighty blows for freedom. 

"He has given to our country ot 


line} faith which has become the hope 0! . 
anguished worid. 


peoples in an 
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